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America’s MAIN PREOCCUPATION is winning the 





war. It is also greatly concerned with social phi- 
losophy. ‘The majority of the people are aware, 
with varying degrees of understanding, that their 
conditions of living will be influenced by the social 
viewpoint of the men who make our laws and the 
men who determine and control our economic and 
industrial world. 

We believe it is a dangerous error to overlook 
the thoughts of men who are unable to express 
their ideas in abstract terms. Philosophic social 
terminology is merely a translation into technical 
patter of ideas that concern hard, concrete mat- 
ters. Wages, hours, social security, education, pub- 
lic health, taxes, prices are concepts that are the 


he 


province of every man. ‘They do not become t 
exclusive property of the intellectual merely be- 
cause they are dressed up in words and phrases 
such as, “ideological trends,’”’ “‘business cycle,” 
“standard of living,” “inflationary or deflationary 
movements,” “social consciousness” (confused by 


many with “social conscience’’), 

Observers speak of the “swing of the pendu- 
lum.” But it is anybody's guess whether the tip of 
the pendulum we are watching ts at the middle, 
the right or the left of the swing. 

If the pendulum is at the left, they say, our 


swing will be to the right. If it is to the right, they 
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say, our swing will be to the left. But most. 








nothing about it. Laziness, timidity, lack of ; 






tive, willingness to follow rather than 
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paths are as strong as they ever were. And leads EDITO 
ship remains in the hands of people accustor Milliot 
to lead, whether cr not they are in tune with ti aaa 
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public desire for social progress. 
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We know from personal corresponde: The W 
; Littell 
thousands of men that in all sectors of the po 
! What t 
tion, among the rich and the poor, the intel — ¥ 
tual and the untutored, there is a great surge Will It 
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liberal thought and hopes. Many of the he Os 
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been timid heretofore to express their libe; 






ideas. Many have felt that their thoughts 













important. But we are convinced that this n by J. 
' ? ‘ Japan's 
liberal-minded men is of great potential force = 
; BOOKS 
It needs to be lifted out of its backgro Notes b 
couraged, fostered, catalyzed. Every sin Good a 
. ° $f ‘ 
eral should take on the job of working act Beietes 
I ma 
his social philosophy. He can study the 1 
] Films 6 
of public relations. He can master the tech: Music } 
of leadership. He can make his ideas clea SETTERS 
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public in his writings, his speeches, his action 





He can interpret liberal ideas to those who do: 





fully understand them. He can convert thiose wi 
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are open to conviction and he can fight those » : 
ar —— hi idez * . +} ' E 
are against his ideas. He can urge those whio agri 
with him to become more dynamic. 
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was: The difference between a board with authority and a 
board having no authority is an absolutely fundamental d 
ference.’” Smaller countries learned that dee American sus- 
q 7 
picion of an effective 1 atory Organization still prevents 
American collaboration in world aff ( vite the pre- 
cedent of the United Nations war effort 1 that Britain will 
+ ! . + . 1 7 ‘ 
not easily ti icrate an invasion of commer< in spheres it once 
dominated. How narrowly the conferer mussed success 1 
mains its secret. The Canadian proposal to regul scalation 


of operating capacity on inter: 
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u » sudden t I n of the demand for 
\mericar pplies. And, even more important, it pr ‘ 
a means for restoring the world’s economic ¢ br by 
pivin iritain an opportunity to re litate its exf in- 
dustries. During the war the great industries on which 
Britain’s existence depends have been almost entirely con- 
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IHE STORY OF BRITAIN'’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 

war, as summarized tn an official White Paper, deserves close 
- ] ! \ I ’ 

study by every American. It is a record of service, depriva- 


1 } } + ] 
ent that can be matched by no other AIl- 


fo ind achtev 

lied country, save possibly the Soviet Union The extent to 
which the war dominates all else may be seen by the fact 
that almost half of British women are in the armed services, 
full-time civil defet or industry. A half-million are en- 
rolled in the auxiliary services alone. The cost of the war in 


tangible living standards may be seen not only in the fact 
tl} } 
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that one out of three stroyed or damage: 


2 h be P } 
Ss has deen at 


by enemy action but in the cutting of imports of food and 
raw materials, as a result of the shortage of ships, to less 


the pre-war levels. The reduction in the imports 


than halt of 
of feed has led to 


sheep, pigs, and poultry, while the fish catch 


a sharp urtailment in the number « 


cen cut 


to one-third. Yet in the face of the constant drain of men 


and women into the armed services, the losses incurred from 


air raids, and the reduction in imports, Britain more than 


if 


doubled its aircraft produ tion between 1940 and 1944, and 


increased the bomb-load capacity of its bormber output ten- 
fold. Ship production was boosted by more than 50 per cent; 
the output of naval ns rose fifteen-fold. And with sharply 
reduced man-power in agriculture, the output of wheat, 
urley, and s was more than doubled. thus making 

} & 

ip in part for tl in iports. Nor is there any 1n- 

I I i 

dication that Britain is letting down. The number of men 
and wi 1 in t urmed services and the output of muni- 
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s continue to rise in the sixta year 
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I } for ed 1 in the ideals of de- 
! racy , n 1 | ( ta St on on the 
f iu it 1 be t by spicion ostility 
resistan 1 ¢ it the purpose of the expel if. 
The ol jection wo 1s 1} to be a \ uli | one if con } 
indoctrination had been suggested. But the Harvard group 
‘ h advanced the pi sal had no such thought in mind. 
1} ted merely ¢ lectures and discussions be made 
avai c to ne who ‘ ed to attend, and that books 
and other read matter { nting the democratic point of 
view be placed w hin the | on camps They also asked 
that Germa : Americans specially trained to cope 
with the N | be assigned to the camps Mr. Stin 
son is und ted] ig with a full knowledge of the 
acts W . insists tiuat we » not have enough trained 
en to re for 1 an undertaking. But it is only fair 


to a y we have not made paralions for a voluntary 
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portunity for reaching such a large sector of t 
' ' u Iq ' f y ] ‘ +) % A dys +4 
po 4mi0N WOuld seem too good tO miss. AGM 
are many Nazis who would resist such training 
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how it was presented. Yet most reports indicate 
are a Simau munority among the prisoners. Most o 
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have been so indoctrinated with Nazi views that 
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education presents difficulties. But with the future 
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, tale , ' 
e world at stake, we should not hesitate to throw the hey 





educational resources of the country into the effort t 





teract Herr Goebbels’s poison, 
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THE MASS SEDITION TRIAL HAS SEEMINGLY Cong 


to an end as the result of the death of Justice Edward Lich 







I 1 ther bj leoht noaccibility t) me 1 
Although there is still a slight poOssivility Chat some \ 
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be found to continue the trial with another judge, the 4 





n. And if a mistrial is d 





of salvaging the case are s! 





there appears to be even less chance that the governmey 





will undertake a sew trial. With the knowledge ¢ 
defense has gained of the government's strategy, at least 
year would be required before the trial could 
brought to its present stage. Although the antics of th 
defendants had made the trial little more than a fa 
complete abandonment on a technicality would only pla 











into the hands of our domestic fascists. But instead of at 





tempting to convict twenty-six ill-assorted crackpots in one 





trial, and thus encouraging delaying tactics by the 
ants, the government would do weil to prosecute the 






the defendants individualiy and m 





dangerous of 


that they at least are put where they can do no further 
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STACY MAY AND HIS COLLEAGUES OF THI 
Committee on International Policy of the National 
a. phan 







ning Association have performed a public service 





able and comprehensive report on America’s New Oppor 
tunities in World Trade. Those opportunities can onl; 
realized if both capital and labor in this country are pre 
pared to are now 

‘ditor mation and must act accordingly. We must sel 





that we the world’s | 


recognize 
CreCadlil 
abrcad more than ever before if we are to achieve ful! em: 
ployment, and to sell abroad we must be prepared to by 
abroad. Our tariff barriers are still among the world’s hig! 
est and must be reduced if the volume of trade is to | 
creased. This means that certain high-cost, essentially 
cial American industries will have to give up a pro 
that is economically indefensible. When we speak here 
high costs we do not mean high wages. The commit 
makes it clear that high wages generally reflect a high po 
ductivity that makes for lower costs in the United State 
than in countries enjoying the supposed blessings of that old 
cheap foreign labor.” 
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TARIFF REDUCTION IS THE LONG-RANGE PRO} 


lem. The more immediate one is an increased expo! 
American capital for reconstruction once the war is 0 










We need export markets for goods and capital; fo 
countries need both the goods and loans with which to py 
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NATION appreciates the political difficulties 
h confront President in his effort to act 
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g stable peace. It understands that the peace cannot be cut 


to fit the pattern of any faction. It realizes that a coalition 
\ rtain forces on the right ts essential if the peace is 

} eu . | ,.? ' ¢ +} or , 
to ca iand the necessary two-thirds’ vo in the Senate I l 


this spirit, The Nation had hoy 
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rit, it was prepared to accept 


Stettinius as hits successor. 


to look on silently while the State 
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Mr. Stett with a { progressives around him, would 
pive a good 3 lf. Mr. Stettinius, amid the 
, vy 
encircling band of Clay raser, and Dunn, would be a 
naive and unresisting too! of reaction. All three of these 
men—Clayton, Fraser 1 Dunn—are far better suited to 
ai ' 
the world of ippeaseme f ( ration with the Axis, 
I 
' r | } ’ . rid that T; 
15 if pre-war records | ute, than to a world that can 
achieve stability only through su I cor ration between 
the democratic powers and the Soviet Union. A State De- 
partment of this kind would be a calamity, not a com- 


Power Politics in Italy 
“yRITISH policy is fast turning this war for democracy 


day we see it at work in 


B ium, where the British have put their army at the dis- 
' ‘ } 
posal ¢ the i ipo} P ot government, the next cay 


in Greece, where a dozen foilowers of the E. A. M. (Na- 

+} ! a cal ; 
tional | ion Front) lost their lives in a demonstration 
avainst the order issued by the British commander, Lieutenant 
General Ronald M. Scobie, disbanding Greek guerrilla 
forces. Six E. A. M. ministers had already quit the Papan- 
dreou Cabinet in protest 


' ' 
And then the same poli 


y emerges in Italy, where the be- 


havior of the British, even had there been no precedent for 


i 
] ] 1 
if, would be enough to discredit the entire polit cal pt 1m 
1 ° 1 : 
of the Allies. The statement of the British ambassador in 
| - T 
Rome, vetoing Count Sforza for the post of Premier of 


Foreign Minister in a new Italian government, teils the 


whole story of British intentions in those parts of | rope 
under their influence. Nothing Mr. Eden said in the House 
of Commons in his attempt to justify British intervention 
has made that story more hopeful for the future of a demo- 


atic world 


Sir Noel Charles blackballed Count Sforza because 


olitically “unreliable 


he con- 


sidered him | and that word was de- 
fined to mean that Sforza had promised, when he received 


thi 


to return to Italy, to support the House of Savoy 
shifted to an anti-monarchist position 


but had later 


i 

Let u onsider the impli itions of Sir Noel's statement. 
First, it reveals, without any uttempt at dissembling, that Great 
Britain has taken over political control in Italy Discussing the 
veto ol orza in the New York [zmes, Herbert L. Matthews 
irpues that since under the terms of the armistice ‘‘the Allies 
ha the right t ) pass on Italian governmental nomination: 
there is nothing the P litical parties or the Committee of 
National Liberation can do “‘but accept the British decision.” 
But this is the first word Americans have had that the British 

; Allies’ in Italy are identical. If a prospective 
Italian Prime Minister is vetoed by “the Allies,” one would 


‘ ' , ! 
expect some ofitcial inter-A lied body to take the r 
bility. But no. The United States is maintaining a 
hands-off policy,” as an As ociated Press dispatch 
Not “the Alli not the Advisory Council, not the 
Commission, but the British ambassador alone decides y 


s and who is not to head the Italian government. Here 


sphere-of-influeace”’ politics played without even 


‘nse of Allied co yperation. 
A second point should be noted. Count Sforza lived j 
States, and arrangements for his return we 


aa 
t nited 


hrough the State Department. Although his re 
ypinions were well known—he had expressed t! 
icntly in The Nasion and in other publications h 
loubtedly had to make certain promises to this 
nt before receiving his passport. And since Brit 


) 


he United States are supposed to be jointly responsible fy 


the face of Italy, it might be assumed that the British 
to be convinced that Count Sforza would not make 
the State Departn 


, 


when he arrived in Italy. But surely 
ts Own initiative, would hardly have exacted from § 
promise that he would support the Italian monarchy! 7 
would be going a little too far for even a conservative 
of this republican government. 


t 


such a promise, if Sforza really made it, was dema: 
the British and that the State Department, as so oiten 
past, yielded to their request. 
A third 
- P 1 we — } - 
Sforza accepted the conditions laid down. Let us go 


id ? 


Certainly his actions when he arrived in Italy would 


- C . , 4 } 
emerges. Suppose we grant that Co 


po nt 
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sume that he intended to support the House of Sa 


such an assumption. Recognizing the disrepute into w! 
Kin 


co 
is 
1 


and the Crown Prince had fallen through their 


We can only conclude ¢! 


collaboration with Mussolini, Sforza made the proposal t 


regency be established until the King’s young g: 
hould come of age. Thus he tried to guarantee the p 


Y 


ciples of monarchy and “legitimacy” so dear to the Brit 


Tories and, at the same time, to open the way for the | 


mation of a government free from fascist left-overs. It 


ingenious, but a bit slick for a people which, for twen: 


years, had been suffering under a fascist regime 


Wi 


by the House of Savoy. Under the inexorable pressure 


popular feeling Sforza abandoned his plan. 


To accuse Count Sforza of political “unreliability” ! 


he changed his position on this question is like criticizin 


a man for not maintaining his dignity and balance whe: 
swept off a rock by a cataract. What the British are 1 
trying to do is to prevent the democratic groups from | 
ing a strong government. We do not pretend that a 
government could be easily achieved. In a country only 
berated, suffering from hunger and the total disrupt: 


its economic life, the reconstruction of a stable politica! ord 


would be difficult in any case. But the task becomes if 








The NATION 


hs 


sible when the power of ‘“‘liberating” nations is exerc 


uinst the will of the people. 
In this dangerous situation the United 


biguous role. American soldiers are dying in the ¢ 


tains of Italy. Americans share with the British the 


lity for controlling the liberated areas. We have n 
cither to abandon the purposes for which we have p! 


the lives of Americans or to surrender our share of auth 


States ts play 2 
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ines. The Sforza inttident 


. Lt? a. al 
jn the conduct of affairs behind the 
1 enough in itself. It is worse for what it reveals of both 


1S au ¢ 


British and American policy. 


Keeping Chinain the War 


gravity of events in China, with Japan's armies 


acing Kweiyang and gathering strength for an ail- 

out assault against Chungking, caused The Nation to ask 
< - 1 Kate Mitchell—both close students 

) \ stewart and Nate switche. botn ciose stucei 
C nt-day China—to set forth the main factors tn a 


' £ 1 rh 
y complex situation. Mr. Stewart's article was pt 


r 


- » 


pigs) 
| ¢ £ AS 1 I" ae . F Ls 
Jished on November 25; Miss Mitchells appears in this 


From their objective study it is evident that the ali too 


prevalent view that China had better be written off as a 


factor in the Far Eastern war must be rejected. The defeat 
of China would be tragic. It would delay our victory, max¢ 
; I le Lic} sland <2 > 

jt extremely dificult to establish a mainland base against 


t ll-organized and well-supplied enemy, and, in the 
end, add enormously to our expenditure of men. Beyond 
t siderations, it is hard to think of a stable peace 
> . ~ } 

in the Far East without a strong and united China. 


perfectly aware of what it stands to gain, is 
g home its present advantage. Japan counts on two 
se 


egy 
ly developments: the disintegration of the Chinese 


| an increasing pressure for a compromise peace 
neking elements who are now 


g the alleged desertion of China by the Allies. 


anese armies and puppet governments con rol an area 


} 


] 

Fi a 

from the reactionary Chun 
¢ 

far greater than Free China. Free China is torn 


dissension. Japan has therefore considerable ground for 


believing that the opportunity is ripe for a knockout blow 
What can be done to save China and defend an all-im- 

t sector in our Pa war? In material terms, the 

is one of increasing Chinese production of war 


ls and getting war materials into China from out- 
Donald Nelson and his colleagues are doing their 
meet the first of these problems. But they cannot 
miracles. The industrial production of Free China its 
lly small. No matter how brilliantly successful Nel- 
n stepping up Chinese production, it cannot begin 


a a ie A oe el me ee J 


1 Lt f ry 1 ef ¥ lana . 
y a Chinese army capable of matching Japan's 
1 armies. Moreover, the task of building communi- 


na transporia ion systems so that the supplies can 


») where they are needed 1s tremendous. 


{ ects of | lp fros 0 | more pro! : 

‘ } 
Bg. But here, to date, the supplies from over the | 
+ } ] ina t | ~~“ , } x ! 4 + 
a iditional s ipplies that may be brought in from 
] 1 } j tana § j ; fae 
! r the new Ledo road are utterly inadequate for 


ile offensive. It is clear that some ports must 


of 


1 to bring in supplies by sea. This will not | 


, ' ; 4 1 
undertaking, with increased Japanese control over 


railways. But the d sperate nature of the pres- 


ese cs 


ition makes it imperative for the Allies to con- 
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the Chinese that they are not abandoned. 
it will take the fullest utilization of China’s military 
Bsources to beat Japan. One of our mistakes, as Miss 






uitche) points out, has been to consider that only the 
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, ' were heino ls TI > } nite ++ 1 ¢} 
Mmenis were peing made Lie appolmunent ot Generali (Chen 
I 
Cheng as Minister of War has already greatly improved tne 


cooperation between the Chinese and American n litary 
leaders. The replacement of H. H. Kung by his brother-in- 
law, Foreign Minister T. V. Soong, as vice-president of the 


Yuan Drings to the Generalissimo’s right hand one who 1s 
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The War Fronts 
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BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 


ially, popular 


ASHIONS in military thought espe j 
4 
military thought—change hardly at all between wars, 


but in wars they change fast and usually erratically. Be- 
fore the last war, for instance, military thought was cen- 
tered on the offense, which was conceived of as b ing $s id- 
den, decisive, and irresistible. But wags-time experience 


demonstrated that the machine-gun increased defensive fire- 
é 

power an { thus the efficacy of the defense tenfold; so mili- 

tary thought after the war took a violent turn toward the 


defensive 


obsession. Of course this was most pronounced in 
the victorious nations, whose general staffs throughout his- 
tory have ordinarily prepared for the next war by fighting 
the last war's battles over again. The general staffs of de- 
feated nations have naturally been more anxious to discover 
why they were defeated and how to avoid defeat the next 
time; so they have usually produced the new doctrine which 
leads to another shift in fashionable military thinking. 
The German General Staff, that inventive body, did so 
with a vengeance after 1918, and in this war the emphasis 
in military thought has again been on the offense. The 
offense from 1939 to 1942, 
when the defense caught up. The offensive idea failed the 
Germans at Stalingrad and Alamein not merely because they 
overreached themselves, or outran their supply lines, or 


arrayed too many troops against themselves, or alienated 


achieved spectacular success 


God—all of which they admittedly and most certainly did— 
but also because the Allied thinkers found defensive an- 
swers to the German offensive threat. The Red Army learned 
how to detach sizable forces and withdraw them in good 
order to new defensive positions, from which they exacted 
new tolls of the advancing enemy; the British Desert Army 
learned how to deploy large numbers of anti-tank guns and 
how to use them in connection with mine fields, artillery con- 
centrations, and mutually supporting strong points having 
interlocking fields of fire. Both armies learned to let tanks 
through on certain occasions, with the infantry lying low 
and then popping up to repel the enemy's infantry follow- 
ing the tanks; both learned the tactical use of air power in 
the best tradition of defensive warfare—to defend by at- 
tacking the enemy and destroying or dispersing his strength. 

The Allies then went over to the offensive, having learned 
much from the Germans, and the Germans went on the de- 
fensive, adding some new tricks to demonstrate their an- 
noying skill at the effective 


utilization of overmastering strength by the Allies was too 


tactical improvisation. But 
potent to be met by even the most skilful tactical improvisa- 
tion; the essential strategic bankruptcy of the German posi- 
tion could not be corrected except by general and costly 
retreat, and could then be corrected only temporarily; so 
the offense continued in the ascendancy. The tremendous 
summer advance of the Red Army, the successful landings 
in Normandy, and the sensational pursuit across France to 
' —_ 


the German border, all served to strengthen popular belief 


te 
nature of the olfense. 


in the irresistible 


Comes a halt, comes gloom. When the Russian 


And then 
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The NA 
offensive collided with an effective German defense. 4,, 


rose murmurs of “politics” and “selling out 


When the Anglo-American offensive collided with 


1 


tive German defense, there rose lengthy explan 


“over-extended supply lines” and “‘lack of deep-wat 
Fashionable military thinking was at one of its ext: 
Now—to come to the point of this sermon—this js ; 
sense. There is no such thing as an absolute in 
I 


ailairs. The offense is always outstripping the def 
the defense is always catching up, until the offense « 
it again. It took three years of war for the Allied « 
catch up to the German offense, which exhausted 
strategically and was countered tactically at about the s: 
time, by blessed coincidence. In the subsequent two 
Allied counter-offense has gained what is without 
an eventually irresistible strategic momentum—that j 
question of who will win the European war is no lo: 
doubt; but the German counter-defense has gained a « 
porary tactical stabilization—that is, the question how 
the European war will last is still in considerable do 
The skill in ea 
west until they reached the point where they could no | 


Germans withdrew with much 
afford to withdraw, for strategic reasons: beyond the Vis 
and the East Prussian defense belt, as beyond the Roe: 
the Wesiwall, lie absolutely vital areas of the Reich. At 
same titme German defensive capabilities and tactics wer 
brought into balance with Allied offensive capabilities 
tactics. 

Such a temporary balance will often be reached, « 
the best-run and most optimistic of wars. The Italian ca 
paign is a glaring example, as Mr. Sevareid accurate 
demonstrates elsewhere in this issue: in this case I belier 
the supreme Anglo-American command, not the local con 
manders, played into the enemy's hands by pushing the aa 
paign unnecessarily beyond Rome, whose liberation wasi 
political victory the importance of which Mr. Sevareid pe 
haps underestimates. The recent balance on the weste 
front is a more nearly average example, serving to empl 
size the fact that continual experimentation and improvis 
tion are fundamental to maintaining the pace of the offensix: 

Even these steps will not necessarily produce a perpetui 
advance, especially after the enemy has had some years 
practice in war. The tank can now be countered by tk 
anti-tank gun; and a densely built-up area such as that | 
tween Aachen and the Rhine is a natural series of obstacls 
in which every village performs an anti-tank function. Mix 
fields, barbed-wire entanglements, concrete pillboxes, asi 
field fortifications—trenches, earthworks, and fire points- 
must all be reduced by a most careful coordination of art 
lery, infantry, armor, and close air support. Add to this th 
enemy's exceptional skill in the use of defensive fire-powe: 
from deceptively placed artillery batteries down to concet 
trated mortar and machine-gun groupings, his resource! 
employment of numerically inferior but qualitatively 5 
perior tanks, and the tenacious resistance of his best fror 
line troops, and the result is a slow and costly advance! 


the attacker—until the temporary defensive advantage ! 


4 


submerged by the overriding strategic advantage of being 4 


the offensive and holding the initiative. Then the shape é 
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Washineton, December 1 
T BEST, the information so far available in the Biddle- 
Littell feud makes the Attorney General seem small 
and petulant. At worst, it makes his ex-Assistant 
Attorney General seem arrogantly self-righteous. That As- 
sistant Attorney General Norman Littell despised Attorney 
General Frans Biddle and that Attorney General Francis 
Biddle disliked Assistant Attorney General Norman Littell 
intensely was no secret. It could have been no surprise ta 
Littell when Biddle asked for his resignation on November 
* 18, and it was no surprise to those who knew Littell to learn 
that he had declined to resign. As an Assistant Attorney 
General he was removable only by the President, and th 
President has now regretfully removed him, telling Biddle 
that he thought he had handled the matter badly. 
Incompatibility is obvious, but the Biddle-Littell affair 
cannot be dismissed as merely a clash of personalities. As- 
sistant Attorney General Littell’s courageous testimony before 
Congressional investigating committees in the past two 
years was primarily responsible for two major progressive 
victories. One was the cancelation of the contract between 
the Navy Department and Standard Oil of California for the 
exploitation of the Elk Hills naval petroleum reserve. The 
other was the complete revision and liberalization in the 
Senate of the original Clayton bill for the disposal of war 
surpluses. Littell’s disclosures to the Truman committee last 


I ; , ; 
August 17 not only wrecked the Clayton bill, after it had 
passed the House, but played a large part recently in pre- 
ha , es naa &° | Cenuy pee 
ng the appointment of a Surplus Property Board dom- 
mn i 1 ' rT 
y undetlings of Clayton and Jesse Jones. 
Biddle’s request for Littell’s resignation came just when 
v | “ ) 
es and Clayton and Byrnes were smarting over the suc- 
) ¢ ; ¢ 
cessiul Senate revolt against their hand-picked Surplus Prop- 
nt : a ° 11’ Z 
erty Board. That revolt stemmed in part from Littell’s testi- 
yITCNS 


and it looked as if Littell were being punished for 


which 


in speaking. The Truman committee, before 






writ; Littell had testified, asked both officials for an explanation. 
o% This was the least the committee could do. But even this 
mn little seems to have been done only under pressure from 
‘,[eeeaators Kilgore and Ferguson, the former acting from a 
ee BB sickbed. Not the least important aspect of this case is its 
= be elect on officials asked to testify before Congressional in- 
pe : Vestigating committees. Whatever the truth of the matter, 
. “a tven the better than average official is likely to conclude 
hes G ‘Bet om the Littell affair that investigating committees cannot 
yas ' nded upon to prote: t witnesses who get in wrong 
With their superiors by testifying honestly. 
The Attorney General owed it to himself and to the pub- 
. a bc tt dispel that impression. His opportunity came when 
eats: Benator Mead, Truman's successor as head of the ‘Truman 
a sommuittee,” asked him to present a statement. Biddle simply 
‘as @enied that he had asked for Littel!’s resignation ‘in order to 
- a « ne him for testifying before your committee,” and 
hape Oe 





Ha had never ol jected to Littell’s testify ing before any 


\ 
é 








Littell Versus Biddle 


BY I. F. STONE 


Congressional committee. The Attorney Gencra! said he 
thought it “inappropriate” for him to enter into the details 


which led him to ask for Mr. Littell’s resignation except to 


say that for some time their “relationship had been such 
that [I] no longer reposed in him the kind of confidence 
that was essential for the best interests of the department.” 
This is not adequate. Littell sent the committee a copy of 
memorandum he wrote last August 21 to Acting Attorney 
General Charles Fahy dealing with a ‘severe reprimand” ad- 
ministered Littell by Fahy on Biddle’s instructions the morn- 
ing after the surplus-property testimony. If Biddle did not 
object to the testimony, why was Littell reprimanded for 
giving it? Biddle’s press representative said yesterday that 
the Attorney General “heartily concurred” with Littell’s testi- 
mony but that there was a “mixup” about what Littell in- 
tended to tell the committee, that Biddle thought he was 
only going to testify about some amendment to the Surplus 
Property bill. The reprimand itself was not denied. If Biddle 
heartily concurred, why did he object to Littell’s saying it? 

In addition to submitting a copy of the memorandum to 
Fahy, Littell replied to Senator Mead’s request with a twenty- 
six-page statement on the issues between himself and Biddle. 
After Senator Mead made both the Littell and Biddle com- 
munications public, the Attorney General issued a short press 
release saying that he did “not propose to discuss Mr. Lit- 
tell’s reckless and unfounded statement” and that he would 
not “tolerate such serious disloyalty or insubordination froin 
any member of the department even if he thinks it is his 
public duty to remain in ofiice after he has been asked to 
resign.” This was as close as Biddle has yet come to a bill 


of particulars. These two statements and some explanations 


volunteered by his press representative yesterday are all we 


have on Biddle’s side of the story. The rest is Littell’s, and 
one would think Biddle would welcome a chance to answer 
it. Littell’s circumstantial account does not picture Biddle 
as a wicked man, but it does portray him as weak, fuzzy- 
minded, and not disposed to stick his neck out on dangerous 
issues. Few informed observers will find this view of the 
Attorney Genera] startling. In justice to Biddle, it must be 
added that Littell’s epistle to the Truman committee also 
paints an involuntary picture of himself, and that Littell 
cle arly is no model of modesty or tact, 

It would take a Gogol to do justice to the wars of Biddle 


with Littell, and one suspects that occasionally trouble be- 


tween them arose because it is difficult for two officials t 
occupy the same headline at the same time. Thus the Attor- 
ney General, according to Littell’s account, was all ready 
to write ‘a blistering memorandum” on the Elk Hills con- 
tract until his assistant got to a witness stand on Capitol Hill 
ahead of him. But the story seems less funny when one 
begins to examine the implications of some of these incidents. 
Littell said his relations with Biddle began to deteriorate 
} 


when the Attorney General asked him to agree to a settle- 


y tint lary ior > > Ply we Cany I 
Ment in the ondemnawtion case of U nited States VS. J4VANnNAD 





Shipyaras, a subsidiary ot Empire Ordnance, which was rep- 


resented by Biddle’s friend and political mentor, Tom Cor- 
ra lf the detailed story given by Littell is correct, it 
supports the prevalent impression that Corcoran, now a 
f e counsel often engaged in litigation with the govern 
nient, enjoys a close intimacy with the Attorney General. 

1} are more admirable qualities than tact in public 
ofiice. Had Littell been tactful, he would have taken the hint 
from Biddle at the beginning. Littell tells of a series of 
‘ pts to make him accept a settlement and says he finally 
told the Attorney General “very plainly that because of his 


intimate connection with Tommy Corcoran, a settlement by 


him at anything above the government's figure of $985,665 
would break wide open into a public scandal.’ Littell de- 


lly turned to his assistant, Jim Rowe, 


“said that I was right, ‘It 


clares that Biddle fit 
another Corcoran pro évé, and 
would be another Sterling Products case.’"" According to 
Littell, the owners originally asked $2,187,000. Theic coun- 
0. On the eve of the trial they offered 


with a jury 


sel talked of $1,900, 
seitlement at $1,085,000, and the trial ended 
verdict of $1,285,000. The only comment by Biddle’s press 
man on this whole affair was that the jury verdict was ‘'$200,- 


000 more’ than the settlement offered and this proved 


Corcoran’s people were not trying to rob the country blind.” 
That iS hardly the po nt 


time after the Savannah case Rowe 
dum saying that Mar 


Littell says tha some 
sent the Attorney Genera! a memora: 


quis Childs had reported to an SEC lawyer that Littell had 
said at a dinner party (the Attorney General's entourage 
seems to collect tittle-tattle of this 


kind) that when the 


SEC report on the Empire Ordnance Company “was turned 


over to the Department of Justice for criminal prosecution, 





UR relations with China are in many respects one 
of the most important problems facing us in the 
immediate future and also in the post-war period. 
This is true not only because China will presumably be the 
decisive battleground in the war against Japan but also be- 
cause American hopes for future peace and prosperity depend 
lo a very gre at extent upon the emergence of a prosperous, 
stable, and independent China. It is natural, therefore, that 
American pecple have felt deep concern over the con- 
tinuing economic and political crisis in China-—a concern 
that some have mistaken for an unwarranted interference 
i Chinese affairs. The recall of General Stilwell brought 
to a head the mounting bitterness and resentment of Chinese 
officials, and of certain groups in the United States, against 
what they consider attempts by Washington to “dictate” to 
the Chinese government. The champions of Chun; king con 
tend that the Chinese people have fought against Japan 
uch longer than has any other country, that in the course 
this devastating struggle China has inevitably been preatly 


tkened, and that today, when China is weak “through no 





What to Do About China 


BY KATE L. 








The NAT ION 


it would be suppressed.” Littell declares that Bidd! 


himself into quite a lather over this, though Child 





that he had ever said any such thing. Childs supp 





tell’s version of this affair when I checked it w 





Whatever was said, it would be instructive for a ¢ 
sional committee to find out just what did happen , 
case. It was prepared by the SEC and handed over to thy 


United States Attorney's office in New York for 







tion, where it seems to have fizzled out. Why ? 





I should think a Congressional committee would vant ths 





answers to many of the questions raised by Littell’s 





of the differences between him and Biddle. Why, for ¢ 





f ! 


ample, did the Attorney General give a copy o! 
report on the Eik Hills contract to counsel for Standard (i 
of California when he had forbidden Littell to gi: , 
to the House Public Lands Committee? Why did Biddle 








try to keep the Truman committee from getting a 

Littell’s report on the Breakers Hotel at Palm Beach? What 
is the extent of Corcoran’s influence with Biddle, and why 
part did it play in the settlement of the Sterling Products 








case? 
The Biddle-Littell dispute is more than a conflict of per. 
sonalities. It involves the question of justice for an able and 








conspicuously independent public servant summar tf. 
moved from office. It raises the question of whether he was 





punished by the Attorney General for his outspoken t 
mony in the Elk Hills, Breakers Hotel, and surplus-pri 
inquiries and the furtiier question of whether Congressional 







investigating committees are prepared to protect public 
oflicials who testified before them. Answers to these questions 






would throw a good deal of light on the inner workings of 
the Department of Justice and its chief. 
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fault of its own,” the American government fails to remem: 
ber its past sacrifices. 

This interpretation of the history of the past eight yeas 
is erroneous. It is true that from 1937 to 1940 the United 
States, though friendly and sympathetic toward China, gave 
it only the most nominal aid and was furthermore responsible 
in large measure, for enabling Japan to build up a powerfu 
war machine. But during the years since Pearl Harbor the 
traditional friendship of the American people for China hia 
unquestionably crystallized into a definite recognition no 
only that a strong and independent China would be the bes 
guaranty of future peace in the Far East but also that China's 
ability to expand its economy and raise the living standards ol 















its people has a direct bearing on our own ability to n 





tain and improve our people's standards of living. If Av 





can criticism of China has been severe, this has be 






chiefly to our disappointment at Chungking’s failure to halt 
a trend that is rapidly converting China from an asset to! 


liability, not only for the war but also for the crucial j 


follow. The American people are justifiably disturbed t 





















cooperati 
i 


ous that this problem has two phases. One 1s 
, : ‘ee 1 
an win (he war against Japan as quickly aS poOssit ie 


1 the least loss of life; the other is how we can best 


1 to become a nation strong enough to take its place 
the Big Four and not merely as an appendage to 
Three. The two, of course, are closely 


n in the wag 


connected, 


effectiveness of Chinese partici 


1¢ 


ve a direct bearing on China’s future unity and 
If, for example, Japan is defeated chiefly by 
an military and naval power without the active aid 
na’s armed forces, there is grave danger that China 
er the period of peace-making too weak militarily 
powerful political factor, and that this weakness will 
to the hands of those who wish to restore the pre- 
nce of power in the Far East. The case of France is 
example of the close relation between military and 
effectiveness. While the Vichy government under 
| Laval was collaborating with Nazi Germany, 


é 


was disregarded as a political power in Europe. But 


the Allies landed in Normandy, the powerful French 


. 7 . } rn }! 1 ¢ 1, . 
e movement, which gave invaluable aid to the in- 
armies, 


—p x a f Fra > } seiParr _ 
quickiy won {for rance the position OF a 
respected partner. The French armies are taking an 
it part in the final offensive against Germany, and 
no doubt that France will have an influential = 
no agoubt that France wili have an iniluential voice in 
conferences, 
a could learn a useful lesson from the experience of 
21) ] 


@iidy it 


is clear that the United States is eager to help 
} 


to attain the unity and military strength that are es- 


f it is to play a leading political role in the Far East 
later. Unfortunately, however, the Central Govern- 


+ 


niee have teriar a Bhahtina rre mnt: 
ies have deteriorated as a fighting force until they 


t valueless. Donald Ne lson and Gener Hurle ire 
‘ vthineg they ) } } the raniratioge \¢ 
C vining they can to aida the reorvanizaion oO; 
military and economic structure so that the Chinese 


1 once: again become the effective fighting force 


102 oe ae 
in LYSS and 1939. And alth ph { recent Cab- 
n Chung ng represent 1 no ra | cha C the 
tru re of Kuomintang China, tl 1 I 
y able, popular, and liberal General Chen Cheng 
t of War Minister 5 Like to lead to 

) bet en (¢ hit eC al At it in filili y le ! 5 


1e¢n American troops 


fact remains, however, that w 


: j 1 
1 the shores of China, the Chungking government will 


» control of the coast and no force there to help 


1 those areas the only Chinese troops will be the 


of great strategic importance. This would mean « ering 
American supplies to the guerrillas as well as to the Central 
Government trcops, stationing American liaison ollicers at 
the main guerrilla headquarters, establishing one or more 


American consulates in the guerrilla regions, and making full 
use of the enormous amount of information regarding Jap- 
anese tactics that has been obtained by the Eighth Route 


Army and its partisan auxiliaries. In China as in Yugoslavia 


litical considerations should not be allowed to outweigh 


pol 
military necessities when the lives of American soldiers are 
at stake. 

There is, however, one big difference between the situa- 
tion in China and that in Yugoslavia. Whereas General 
Mihailovich made deals with both camps, the Chungking 
government has never wavered in its devotion to the Allied 
cause. It is mot necessary to choose between the Chinese 
guerrillas and the regular government troops. Rather, every 
American can hope that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
General Chen Cheng, Donald Nelson, and General 


will find ways and means of bringing the central armies of 


Hurley 


China to sufficient fighting strength to play a leading role 


in the large-scale land offensive which General Wedemeyer 








only the other day declared was essential for Japan's defeat. 


Mr. Nelson is working hard to increase the volume of mili- 
tary supplies flown into China fr 29,000 to 30,000 tons 


2 month, and that immediately. | 


has also been authorized 
by Chiang Kai shek to establ ha ¢ hinese War Production 
Board with the primary aim of bringing about 
utilization of China’s existing industrial plants, which have 


been producing at only from 30 to 70 per cent of their 
i 


capacity. Unquestionably, Mr. Nelson will encounter serious 
difficulties in his efforts to build up an efficient industrial 
organization in China; he has himself criticized the prevalent 
nepotism, bureaucratic corruy 1, and lack of interest in 
m facturing in ed by the { eater | to made 
from speculation in raw materials. He will of 1 ty have 
to WOrK with Chinese of ls who have lee f ible for 
the very conditions that he is trying to eradicate. } ) can 
be accomplished, however the American gover nt is 
firmly insistent that Mr. Nelson be given real aid in eliminat- 
ing the economic abuses that have so disastrously under- 


mined China’s fighting strength. If the volume of military 


supplies reaching China from India can be stepped up, if 
4 c : 
the available equipment is used exclusively to fight the 
nm 1 Aitan na } "wh ao make fi! 2 
Japanese, and if, in addition, ¢ begins to make full use 
of its own industrial resources, there is no military reason 
why it cannot put into the ficld a sizable and adequately 
ened semy 
equipped army. 








ad ( C i 
the INuUO fal ( f the Kuomintas g armies to 
i 
bec ‘ 1 to wipe out t pucrrillas, Our pri- 
mary aim is to win the war as quickly as possible, and to 
‘ } ’ ' ’ 
this end we should obviously seck to strengthen al! sections 


of China's fighting forces and increase the general efliective- 
ness of Chinese participation in the war. In that process we 
could do much to restore the remarkable unity that existed 
in China in the early years of the war. Furthermore, if Mc. 
Nelson and his colleagues are able to reorganize and expand 
Chinese industrial production, their success will contribute 
to a recovery of political power by the industrial and bank- 
ing class, which Mr. Stewart described as “by and large 
prosressive in the sense that it had a world view and wished 
to sce China develop along the lines of the Western eco- 
nomic pattern”—an attitude in sharp contrast to the reac- 
tionary outlook of the landlord-moneylender group now 
dominant, which is chiefly concerned with preserving China's 
outmoded and oppressive agrarian system. 

Any expansion of Chinese industry will inevitably help 
break the strangleho!d of this landed-gentry class and thus 
least the beginnings of a better- 


t 


enable China to achieve at 
balanced and potentially more prosperous economic structure. 
Such a development would also be of tremendous importance 


in lessening the tension between the Chungking bureaucracy 
and the guerrilla governments in the border regions, and 


between the Kuomintang and Communist pariies, since it is 


the landed-gentry class that is most fearful of the agrarian 


é é' , ; 
reforms instituted in the guerrilla regions, and most deier- 
mined to prevent them from spreading to Kuomintang China, 


even at the cost of civil war. 
uralle! of Yugoslavia: the final recogni- 


{ 1 Tito’ » " } uv marty r 1, 
tion of Marshal Litos forces as a muiitary partner of the 
I 
1 


Allies resulted not in revolution but in the establishment of 


a broadly representative government under King Peter and 
Premier Subasich. In China the prospects for a similar out- 
come e even better because Generalissimo C) lang Kai-shek 
is acce} 1 as the Supreme ied ler of China by every group 
from the Communists to the “old-style” war lords. Not one 
1 ' fant n ¢ ent to o' t} row hi 1 18 k own to exist 
Lh nost raa Id il made of | has been that he set 
upat ( n yalitior ove ? Ct der his le idership 
Re tio ( ne Kai-shek that only through po 
liti Ah unity remain th hi 1 of i st l a j in 
fluential nat would vo a long way toward ending the 
P t | il i e in China and insuring effective 
¢ China and the United States. His al 






internal dissension. If Chian hooses to retain a govern 
ment com d of men preferring ivil war to the relin juish- 
ent f ¢l rund ra il] iwquired mono ly of power 
ment of their un tically juired mone y 
it will be imp le for China to use its energies for recon 
5 wrior;r i r | { 
lhe Uni j ike a great ontribution to € hina, 
to itself, and to all the United Nations by piving all possil le 
ri ita uid to tl forces in China that can be of most 
e help to u namely, the Eighth Route Army 
and all the ott rucrrilla forces—while at the same time 


ible to encourage the rebirth of the 


central Chinese armies as an effective fighting for 









1 . ‘ . ! 
though the formation of a representative coalition 
ment does not appear to be an immediate possi 





kind of military and economic cooperation involve: 





a policy has within it the seeds of greater Chine 





and would hasten the emergence of that strong, un 
independent China that all friends of the Chinese pcop's 







so carnestly desire. 




































a Y 24 a4 7 ° 55 h 
25 Years Agoin “The Nation” | ; 

APAN, IN ITS DEALINGS with China, continues M 

profess an unctuous altruism worthy of a Western pow P 
. .. The Chinese people, meantime, appear somewh T 
appreciative of Japanese solicitude for their welfare. | P 
is widely believed to have spent a good deal of n | 
corrupting officials of the Chinese government, but it | 
succeeded in winning little more than hatred and s is | 
from the Chinese population.—December 6, 1919. 

‘a 
MOST OF THE NEWSPAPERS that covered their frost a 
pages last summer with accounts of the raid on the | ‘ 
School in New York, and the proposal of the Lusk Com 
mittee to close the place and cancel the charter because of 
seditious activities, found no room to chronicle the collapse x 
of the suit last week.—December 6, 1919. ' 
NEITHER THE WICKEDNESS of Carranza nor t i 
pravity of the Mexican nation but the policy of W: 
the key to the Mexican situation. It is a policy, not gro 
intervention, but of intervention. . .. I plead for th t “i 
of the Mexican government, undoubtedly supported 5 
policies by a majority of Mexicans, struggling toward : 
racy, honestly seeking to serve the Mexican people, t 
such disposition as it sees fit of Mexican oil, regard hon tis 
the results to Wall Strect-—JOHN KENNETH TURNER, D: 
cember 13, 1919 is 
B 

MR. FRANK L. POLK, the head of the American 7, 
delegation at Paris, persists in taking a hopeful view . * m 
world situation. “The laborious edifice of world pea hoe bois 






is reported to have said in a public statement just 





leaving for home, “is on the eve of achievement 












heartily wish that we could agree with him... . What : rs 
such grandiloquent announcements as that of Mr. Polk the were tryi 
more distasteful is the fact that everybody now kno' j raise W 
great and dreadful the failure has been, and the reasons su es 
it.—December 20, 1919. ~y to 
Ai 1 
AT FIRST SIGHT OR SOUND the Einstein cont: / 
looks like an Irish quarrel: much din and fury but om " 
necessarily much cause. Nor have most newspaper exp.ii Ka 
tions thrown anything but shadows across the matter. Wal 7 
they agree in is that the new theory is too difficult to « 
if not too difficult to understand. . . . Actually, what bi , it 
{ to t 





happened ts that a certain margin of error in phy 
margin long known by physicists, mathematicians, { 





ogists, and metaphysicians to be in existence—ha» 





apparently narrowed by Professor Einstein's discovery 0 
new and highly complex formula, —December 27, 1919. 
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t 
ut 
VP y store | tne ti Licht ne ul mn na | 
1 new members and contider a Gran n 
’ + » ai 
d up too and seems to be coming to life. The 
of Co ICTce | ng abig afriy tO KCC tne new 
¥ = Pe] . 
' : 
f irom ciosing down. 
ei ~ . . , : 
vn folks will go wild when the young men come 
. . i ' > r 
Will put On a parade ane a carnival, and fire off 
\\V - ‘ ’ I > if } } , » + . 
ar cannon in Prospect Park, the way they did in 
Wl 1] — } . 
or Williamson will make a speech about peace. 
i i . = } } } a | + 
| it be peace? Or will the war abroad give place to 
c i 
of contlict at home? W1ll Main Street be the victim 
: oi, fos re a - 
us ana Diller batue between warring pressure 
wrt ' . ' -_ 
Vill Big Business, Big Labor, and Big Agriculture 
ere the Germans and the Japanese left off? 
»» 
Ww tia 
, 
S es it almost seems so. It seemed so to Raymond 
a oe a a | ha then 
just before he left on his fatal trip to the Pacific, 
wro mn nis column: 
’ ° 1 
a Kening thing to see happening in war time, this 
1 all ar 1. American men ig all over the 
nd Washington is engulfed in an obscene grab for the 
ral » dollar. These pressure groups are running wild. 
» W ton is bi ing terrorized, and every politician is fleeing 
tor his life to fall in with the demand to break up price control. 
— 
A i > cnier 
roups 
» as 
1 ret + 
i) ‘ | 
I li nt 
‘ ¢ were 
drawn to hold 
, on, 
a aes “so ry 
if iv le the country was under fire. W n 
1 } } ‘ f 
‘ is achieve nd itary | otism 1s not a force— 
y 1 
er 1 F ] ) nAnA ) . 
F ] 1at GOubt was what made R: ymond ( 1p} er so 


hese words are written, in the autumn of 


is significant to see which of the belligerent nations 





eld together under the pressure of war, and which have 






. 1 ipter from M Chase’s forthcoming book, “Democracy 
pul hed as a report to the Twentieth 


ers will appear in early Issues. 
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Will It be 
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eace ? 


, , 
disintegrat Fra | ed y. | n, Rus- 
Sia, G i" if ] im have ¢C C | nt put 
n Lin¢ ueir n 





these nat can Ww d a common | 1 or 
we It 1s not, I tl 1 « { y y 
4 
] 1 beings are not i nt t yorid A he 
‘ | } } wot . 
m nay twent t nre ox i ali ( V n 
twenty-nil ihe re nh are me at Val ) n 1¢ 
Russtan 
7 7 } , , 
| ars ty tot t or to iCcK 1S ¢t } I >with 
: . al 
the way individuals feel about t r ¢ itry. So KS are 
" j ] 
Mw ng to make heavy sa < t on } ind 
, ¥ , 
ot 5, just as cou ous If iV 1al if n When the 
wiiling ones are in the majority, as in B n or | ia, we 
{ oe ee - ' \ th 
Hod a nation extremeiy cuit to Ove } W MW n toe 
! } + + 
Wiltiing ones are in the minority, the nati caves 10 
France was cruelly split into many factions. Its government 
y >} 
machinery was out of if, with cabinets faiin ery otnet 
, 6 
weck. Communists, socialists, ubderals, royalists, f 3, labor 
| } , 2 ‘ 
Parties, Dig Dusiness, | int i s, rentiers, U fami- 
t , , ? 
, , , ~ 
AiCS, Cncrists, | -D} ish Loyalists, we 4ii al € i otlier § 
, . , P ' » ~ Lae 
throats. André esnard writes in t vew Republi Per- 
' ' } { 
hans the most slx 19 thing Drournt to lipvnt y tne acic if 
task it was to 


OSitiON Proups 





ny colors, in 
Naples and Rome. Did a fail to put 
i 


] } » rit 22 
it because they were tora by racial minorities é 


Cc 
4 
= 


1 % } . > 
Now let us swing the pointer in 1, Will the peop! of 
] > ri ‘ 
the United States stand frm when the test m 1 t 
; 11 P P } > . 
here will spring from the aftermath of war, not irom the war 


We 


bombing -ut in the fires of demobilization and unemploy- 


We shall be tested for our abil y to iorge a irapie 





vr 1 1 c 2 ¢ ] m ie 
We are a people with many freedoms, and we y in 
} ) 
them. Are we so free that we lack the cem which holds a 
1 ' ! ] nb 
nation together in ctisi LO hear us talk onc \ } think 
+} + mea | +4 4 yer ; ’ i | ‘ 1 f tol 
that we cou stand up to a e! ito ix 
, : : : 
like that too. How nol a Cc A i 
strong is the Main Street | c we are rf find out 
} f he ¢ } mre ed ‘ i ners 
before long. The furnace 1 ing prepared and ipera- 
ture will be high. We cannot hire smart pu ty men to fake 
ur way through it. We shall have to march through it. 


8) 
Taking and Giving 


three hundred years Americans have been ta 


ror 


their land and natural resources without giving an ¢ 


back. Now almost half our arable land has been damaged or 
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destroyed by erosion. Too many of us have thought of our 


country as something to be mined and exploited, not some- 
thing to be loved and maintained. The people who now go to 


lack markets with a knowing wink are carrying on the same 
tradition. Not only individuals but powerful groups have 
r at 


eeen pel ing 


)} 
i 


on what might be called the Me Virst prin- 
as a whole, 


like Ameri- 


ciple. Their eyes have not been seeing America 
When they 


cans of sli ig 


y have had to choose between behaving 


like, say, coal miners or steel men, they 


’ 


have behaved like coal miners or steel men, 


Time and again the majority of Congress has lost all track 
of the interest of the whole community to favor the farm 
bloc, the Legion, the business bloc, or the labor bloc. Con- 
gressmen, pressure-group leaders, Administration men, the 

loyal opposition” have repeatedly forsaken the clear path 
of what ts best for the country, follow the path of what 


they think is best for themselves. 
rl Harbor we 


really had 


We buried our differences in an almost uni- 


For a few stirring months after Peas 


national unity 
versal desire to serve the nation. Many were rea ly to sit up 
to work all day for nothing at 


all night spotting planes, 
air-raid 


I 
menial jODs in ho pitals, to give unlimited time as 
wardens and shore patrols We were Americans all, in a dan- 
gerous world. But as the shock wore off, the unity wore off, 


By the early summer of 1943 there were days when it 


seemed if the country were falling apart in a weiter of 


‘ ? | . 
‘trikes, crack-downs, threats, seizures, black-market opera- 


tions, name-calling, bad blood, double-crossing. It was per- 
fectly clear that those who were making the most noise were 
thinking about their hurt feelings, or their itch for power, or 
their pocket-books, or their ‘competitive position.” 

good old human nature. Then where 


Harbor? Where do 


Of course, you say; 
was our human nature right after Pearl 
the Russians, the British, the 
Human nature is not onthe that 
Again, it may be objected re pressure- group politics 


Jap inese pet their devotion? 


goes on and off like 


faucet 
is a good old American custom. No one can gainsay it. So 


was marching off to war with a squirrel rifle an old American 
custom. Customs change 


The Great Soctety 
lhe need for developing a sense of the whole community 


docs not arise alone from the war. We cannot operate a high- 


energy economy without it. As the power age advan es, every 
man jack of us becomes more depend nt on the community. 
-lidom aware of 


Yet the community ts so large that we are s¢ 


this dependence. Only when the electric power goes olf in a 


blizzard, or the milk train breaks down, do we realize for a 
few minutes how the community bears us in its arms. From 


San Dievo to Aroostook County, we are our brothers’ keepe rs. 


| the Main Streets m«e rpe 


Che pressure groups seem to be largely 


into one great society 
' 

led b ry men wird are 

ipnorant of the tact that we are our brothers’ ke pers They 


It 


think such talk ts § They are wrong. It is 


unday School stuff. 


the first law of modern te hnology 


The self-sufficiency the individual farmer or the small 
local group, which was characteristi of the handicraft age, 
has been sacrificed to the superior output of quantity produc- 


establishment, now performs a 


tion. Each worker, manager, 
single smal! operation ip a vast national assembly line. Every 


citizen is dependent for his food and shelter on millions of 





The NA] 


other citizens. Nobody can go it alone any more. Y; 
grandfather could get three square meals a day fro 
farm, if a little sait were thrown in. Can you? Fi 
where the items for a simple breakfast come from 
many people are involved, directly and indirectly, 
ing and delivering them. 

The men who run pressure groups seem to assume ¢! 
They act largely on the nie 


be damned. If their spe 


their crowd can get along. 


of Me First and the public | 


est and the public interest happea to coincide, it is pr p 
they did not plan it that way. If the public is at war, why s 
much the worse for the public. They talk tough and act h 
I am not here arguing about their morals. My point is more 
serious. I am looking back at France in 1940, and ahead tg 


Dernobilization Day in 1946—or whenever it comes. I ay 


arguing that such behavior can tear the whole ecor ty 


shreds, engulfing the tough babies with the rest of us 
Dominoes in a Row 

The depression should have provided proof enoug)!: that 
Americans are tied together in a single organism. No group 
was immune as the blight spread. Even the lordly Te! ) 
Company had 
dends. 


organized 


> 


t 


- {r ; eulsre . 
to draw On its surpius account to pay div 


Everyone went to hell in a hack—trade-union 


workers, bankers, share-croppers, whit 


employees, architects, railroad men, teachers, writers 
idows and orphans,” farmers, | r 


everybody. Do }j 


ernment employees 
artists, Miners, engineers— 
ty, flyblown store windows along Main Stree 


fishermen, 
member the em} 
in 1933? 

in a row without know 


what had hit us. We ought to know by this time. A high 


We went over like dominoes 
energy society is not only inordinately productive, as \ 
used to say; it is extremely vulnerable. If the idea is e 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost, 
in no time at all works right up to the front of the line 

The pressure boys, most of them, act as though they 
never heard of this state of afiairs. They apparently think 
can still obtain three squares a day off the old farm. 1 
think they can kick and scratch their way through the delicate 
veins, nerves, tendons of an interdependent community, and 
get theirs, Right now they hope, most of them, if they | 
hard enough in the clinches and knock over enough Con; 
men, that they can claw their way up to a nice little shell, 
safe from the ravages of the post-war depression. 

If this spirited free-for-all actually persists after Den 
zation Day, nobody will get anything, especially the re 
us. There will be no safe little shelf for anybody. With inter: 


increased by $20 billion of new mass-produ 


1 


dependen 
facilities, the dominoes ought to go down even more fap! ily 
There will be no peace on Main Street. 

It looks as if the pressure groups must either face the | 
of world they are living in today, made more tenuous by the 
technical complexities of total war, or keep on cutting 


lines until somebody comes riding 


community's life 
white horse. At which point Congress becomes a memory, ané 
pressure groups go underground for an indefinite stay. | 
have been underground for twenty-seven years in Rus 
for eleven years in Germany. 

I am clinging to the hope that a democracy can dis 
itself, Look at Britain. ... Yes, but look at France in 1940. 
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December 9, 1944 
The Price 


, AT }. 
London, November 


ENERAL SIR HAROLD L. G. ALEXANDER, Allied 


es 


} 1 ’ } F, 
awe commander-in-chief in Italy,* has just had his first 
J press conference in some nine months with the war 

respondents there. He defended the Italian campaign as a 


1 explained that the Eighth and Fifth armies cannot 
°35 iy be expected to drive the Germans from the Po 


’ 1 \ 1 
alle uniess tne enemy maxes some mistake which can be 


ex ed. This most important statement was generally over- 


wked by the press. 
»in London one senses that the British pul lic has never 


ribu 


been much taken with the Italian campaign asa vital contribu 
) Germany's defeat. Have we, in fact, had a victory in 
A clear-cut victory speaks for itself, and the very fact 


hat General Alexander felt compelled to state his 


claims 
tes that public opinion is justified in feeling doubt 
bout the whole thing and wishing to reserve judgment 
all the facts are in. I spent five spring and summer 
in Italy as war correspondent and while men were 
lying in their great effort felt constrained from publicly 
questioning their mission—indeed, the Allied censorship in 
Ita actually 
pencil even implied criticisms. Members of Alexander's staff 


QD . 1. os 
» run by the British, was always quick to blue- 


even made a habit of telling correspondents not only what 


uld not write but what they should. Since the Com- 





nander-in-chief has now spoken about the past, perhaps a 


os 
7% 


may also take the occasion to look back and issue 


wme reminders. 
I for one—and many of my colleagues from that front are 
of like mind—am impressed by the major miscalculations 
made in high places. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
tiginal decision to invade Italy proper was based on a 
! P 


that the Germans would not give battle in sout 
that if they did they could not possibly maintain more than 


hern Italy, and 


three or four divisions there because of their very long supply 
nes and our own mastery of the sky. The Germans surprised 
s, and the fight was very hard. It was just the first of many 
urprises. They held us on the Cassino line, where we lost 
iousands of men, particularly in the tragic winter attempt by 
he American Thirty-sixth Division to cross the Rapido River, 
mpt which the divisional commander pleaded against 
tears, We landed at Anzio in January under the illusion 


that the Germans, in their alarm, would pull back from the 


southern front to Rome or beyond. While Churchill was an- 
y that we would soon have Rome and Alexander was 

olding the Anzio reporters for being ‘“‘alarmists,’’ our cooks 

< drivers were being thrown into the line to stem the 

( n counter-attacks which threatened to drive us into the 

ea. We recovered our safety, but we lost a strategic, moun- 
tainous 10 per cent of the original beachhead and never re- 
gained it until the break-out began on May 23. By that date 


*Qn November 26 General Alexander was made Supreme Com- 
, . » oe 
er in the Mediterranean theater and General Mark Clark became 


Commander-in-chief of the Allied forces in Italy. 








We Pay in Italy 


BY ERIC 


3,000 Americans lay in the Anzio cemetery: the total of 
British dead I do not know. We had taken some 4.000 Ger- 


man prisoners, and they had captured “rather more’ of our 


men, as a G-2 colonel put it. After the break-out in May, 
General Clark’s Fifth Army headquarters issued a statement 
which broadly implied that Anzi 
statcment many reporters refused to send to their papers. 


We tried to smash the German resistance at Cassino in 


vas now fully justified—a 


ei | F or | } 
midc-iviarch with a muc ! CiZCG O OMmDIng, fol- 


lowed by an attack by Indians and New Zealanders. It failed 
completely, and the front went static until the grand offensive 
Opened on May 11 from Cassino to the Tyrrhenian Sea. On 
that day Alexander issued an order de fining his objective as 


the destruction of the German armies in Italy. Wis troops 
were told, “You will be supported by overwhelming ait 


forces, and in guns and tanks we are far superior.’ Nothing 


was then said about Rome, although of course we expected to 


take it. Rome was regarded by the generals as purely a polits- 


’ *, 1 , . 
cal objective, of no military value whatever—actually a lia- 
bility 


} 


since we would have to divert transport and men to 


feed it. Reporters were told that this offensive was directly 
connected with the coming invasion of Eur pe: that we were 
to oblige the Germans to divert large forces to Italy, that we 
could accomplish this only by destroying the formations 
already there, and that if we merely compelled a slow 
German retreat we would have failed in the primary mission. 

Now, in his November 1 statement—I am going by the 


account in the London Times—Alexandcr says that he aimed 


to destroy ‘‘as much as possible of the enemy forces’ and to 
} ! , | c } ‘ 
produce a first-class victory before the second front opened 


in France, and that “Rome was that victory.”” He says we 


inflicted 194,000 casualties on the Germans—though casualty 


figures for the enemy can never be more than an approxima- 
tion—at a cost of 116,000 of our own. At the same time he 


says that only five German divisions were sent into Italy 
from other fronts after May 11, a reinforcement or replace- 


, 


ment of only one fifth, since twenty-five German divisions 


were in Italy on that date. Did we, then, give important aid 
to the second front ? 

The General, in defending his record, declared further 
that at no time had he had more than a slight numerical 


superiority over the Germans. But at various crucial moments 


of contact we certainly had more than a “‘slight”’ superiority. 


On the southern front, on May 11, we opposed fourteen 


Allied divisions to the Germans’ five. When the battle on the 
Anzio front opened on May 23, we had seven plus against 
their five. The Germans, of course, were later reinforced, but 
it should also be pointed out that the German divisions were 


nearly always much smaller than ours, running from one- 
} lf , } 4 - rr an ] tren cot} VT eel ly 

nair to two-thirds of Our dalvi na trength. With only a 
few exceptions, such as the First Parachute and the Hermann 
Goring divisions, these were hand-me-down enemy divisions, 


containing troops too old or too young, interspersed with re- 


luctant Russians and other undependable odd lots. The Ger- 


had far fewer guns and tanks, almost no p 
and only a fra 
mated we had on the beachhead alone as many vehicles as 


TT! 
mans anes at ail, 
All } 


tion of the Allied transport In May it was 


ech 
ae | 


they had in the whole of 
After Rome, the Allied objective was to capture the Po 


nave 


: ae ; 
valley, which we not done yet. Today General Alexander 
with too little strength, because the invasion 


It did take 


says he was ielt 


of southern France took a number of his divisions 


divisions, including all the French and some 


several excellent 

ment makes strange reading to any 
, 1 

ist. When high 


‘ ' ! 
etting the valicy, and, 


American. But his state 


correspondent who was in Rome in early Augt 


scribed their plan 


olhicers then at ior 2 


indeed, for driving on into South Germany, they had full 
knowledge—as did the correspondents—of the total diversion 
for southern France. 


f +} 


fighting in Italy now for fourteen months. 


We have been hg 
We have killed and captured many Germans and wrecked a 
great deal of their equipment. We knocked the remaining 
Italian Fascists out of the war. We got bases in the south 
bombing of France, 


important stratez 


from which to do 
Rumania and from which we 


Austria, Hungary, and 
considerable aid to Marshal Tito. And, if you find satisfaction 


sent 


in it, we helped to lay waste and impoverish for many years 


the major part of Italy. 
It was the kind of warfare in which wide, sweeping move- 

' 

iit 


dle, in which troops have no a 


ments are IMposst. ernative to 


it 


ae 
orthodox, steam-rol] crushing towns and villages 


er advance 


> 


| } | 
in their path, laying waste the countryside. As Churchill said, 
we have drawn a hot rake up the length of Italy. The conse- 
quence is that Italy has become such an economic ruin that 


the Allies must pour in money and materials tor years to 
come, or be prepared to help millions of Italians to emigrate. 
I am informed that of the total productive capacity of that 


part of Italy which 


sixth remains Destruction of inc ustrial pow er alone between 


erated, approximately one- 


has been lil 


Rome and Naples is so complete that a year will probably be 
required to bring it back to 15 per cent of its pre-war level. 
One can hardly begin to speak of the erasure of ancient 
Roman towns and monuments, which belonged not to the 


Italians but to all civilized peoples. 
The Italian campaign is not all debit, by any means. But 


some day people will want to know whether the returns bal- 
ance the enormous investment of Allied lives, ships, transport, 


and planes. They will ask if we could not have achieved 


almost as much by stopping in southern Italy at the Volturno 
line, securing our ports and our bases and using the bulk of 
our forces in more fruitful encounters elsewhere. They will 
ask, “Did not the Italian ground fighting really become a war 


of attrition and nothing more?” 
To this observer at least, it seems very late for commanders 


to continue to place blame for failure on weather and in- 


sufficient forces. Why should we not be frank about Italy and 


admit that Kesselring, on a very small budget, has done a 


masterful job in making a primary Allied force pay bitterly 


for every dubious mile of a secondary battlefield; that no 


matter what heroism our superb fighters showed, the mon- 


the peninsula, with its few roads 


mre ipitous mountains, 
‘ 


strously difficult terrain of 
winding through made encirclement 


ind destruction of a retreating enemy impossible at any 





a A ? pb Pees 
Ihe NATION 
stage; that the terrain was not an unknown quantit 2 
he \r ' 1 wlar ? 
the original pia 

[he Ailied peoples—and history 
the | 


indeed, it has accomplished anything of a decisive na 


__fn the Wind _ 


1s were made? 
may well as} Lee 


} ‘ = ’ ' ae. ee 
‘loody Italian campaign has ocen a victory, w , 


IVICS LESSON: The Nebraska Bankers’ Association » 
its annual convention, at Omaha, November 11, 
down a proposal by a small-town banker, BE. W. Rossiter of 


Hartington, that the 
Many country b: 


attend 


association's officers be elected by myj} 
inkers, Rossiter said, find it impos: 

conventions, and thus the association tends to 
dominated by big-town bankers, who are a minority 
ponents of the vote-by-mail proposal,” the Lincoln Ste 


Journal reports, “said that it was too much like the 


primary.” 
PATRIOTISM: Private Raymond Matsuda is an Americy 
soldier. He is of Japanese descent. He fought overseas for 


two years with the 442nd Regimental Combat Team, wo 


seven decorations, and on July 22 was shot in the left 
on the Italian front. On November 9, walking with t 
of a crutch, he entered a barber shop in Poston, A 
for a haircut. The barber, a Texan named Andrew 
threw him out. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE: Dr. Irving S. Cutter’s column, 


How to Keep Well, in the Chicago Tribune of No et 


26, explains the drug habit thus: ‘Most of these sufferers 
became opium users because they wanted to escape from the 
stress and strain of ordinary life; to wander in Elysian Fields 
where everything is beautiful and serene. They d M 
choose to make the effort required by a competitive socicty 
If we carry our national social schemes far enough, we wil 
all become dreamers because no one will have the s 
incentive to employ either Originality or constructive im 
genuity.” 

CREATIVE WRITING: A soldier writes in the Decem 
ber 8 issue of Yank, the army magazine: “It is time tha 
someone told our patriotic writers that some of us G. I.’s dont 
like the army. The radio serials, the movies, and the news 
paper and magazine stories would have the reading public 
believe that every young man is just crazy about army 
. . . The stories could be a little more realistic. Just onc 
in a while let's have a veteran who is tickled pink whea 





he gets his honorable discharge.” 


ECONOMICS: An advertisement in the New York 7 met 
of November 25 offers a gold compact, 234 inches in ds 
ameter, for $540. 

FESTUNG EUROPA: A Nazi newspaper, Deutsche Sim 
men, published in Bratislava, complains that many peop# 
in the Sudetenland are now discovering that they were regi 


tered as Germans by mistake in the last census. 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wine 
We will pay $1 for each ikem accepted.—epirons TH 
NATION. } 
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nerican press refer to 


™ NLY occasionally does the A 


‘ ae ! n 
Bwhat is going on in Portugal, and then, almos 
always, it is to praise the “y iternal,”” “benevolent’”’ 
tration of Premier Oliveira Salazar. The fact of the 


is that Salazar’s political structure is fascism, in its 


form 
war is the father of the New State, which was estab- 
in 1926 by the suppression of all democratic institu- 


id guaranties, from free elections to freedom of press 
ociation, and is based on one-party rule. Salazar’s 
ul police have indiscriminately arrested, deported, tor- 
and assassinated the Opposition; the best Portuguese 
and intellectuals have been silenced or live in exile. 
rporative monopoly has divided the nation into two 
a few who become ever richer and the millions who 


into deeper and deeper poverty. Salazar has set up 


ate machinery for propaganda and constructed numer- 
iblic buildings to impress the tourist. But work of 
nportance —education, public health, irrigation, hous- 
has been utterly neglected. The death rate is increasing 


j ° li+ : 
alarming rate; illiterac 


_ 
~ 
wn 
— 


British alliance has dictated Portugal’s international 
ever since it was negotiated in the fourteenth cen- 
and friendship for Eritain is traditional among the 
le. Although Salazar has striven to keep the alliance as 
main prop of his forcign policy, 


has always been frankly 


in order to preserve 
Portuguese colonial empire, he 
ithetic to the Axis. His relations with the Japanese are 
although they have 


“correct” occupied Portuguese 


ao in China and the Portusuess 


half of Timor. Salazar’s 
ts to them were not nearly so strong as his earlier 
walt upon the British when, in the spirit of the alliance, 
tried to extend their protection to those threatened 

ories. 
During the Spanish war Salazar, with the support of the 
British appeasers and the Vatican, of which he recently 
illed himself a 
> by supplying “volunteers,” material, and arms. He has en- 


“vassal,”” rendered Franco invaluable serv- 


ered into a pact with Franco creating a so-called Iberian 
loc, and the two caudillos have met at frequent intervals to 
ange points of view—and political prisoners. Salazar 
ed over Munich, erected a monument to “peacemaker 
iberlain,” and has seldom missed an opportunity to re- 
ich Britain for its subsequent more aggressive policies. 
With the outbreak of the Worid War, Portugal became a 
of Nazi spies and a clearing-house for shady interests. 
lid business with both belligerent camps. Salazar was 
lant in refusing to impose any restrictions on exports to 
many—of tungsten, cork, wines, tinned fish, and so on— 
1 while Great Britain and the United States were purchas- 
, far more Portuguese goods than they needed just to 


ice the good-will of the dictator. 


r of Lortugal: Forgotten Lascist 
C 


BY J. RB. 


MIGUEIS 


Salazar’s dr 1 1s to see a totalit if 1 in 
a ‘Christian Soviet crusa ( f 
nized the Soviet Union and even obj i to sion 
to the League of Nations.) The developments of the war, 
however, changed his dream into a nightma The tide 


turned, and Salazar turned with it. Ele restrained his ant 


- 
~ 


British outbursts 
the Axis. He abolished the fascist salute and the 
the semi-military Portuguese Legion and Portug 


He applauded the entrance into the war of Brazil, which 


had fashioned its Estado Novo after his own, and inten 


, 
sified the lucrative commercial dealings between Portugal 
nd the great d wocracies. But he « ul t without in 
any way altering his domestic policy of totalitarian repres 
$100 And Portugal continued to offer « P| Oortunities foi pro 


fascist peace feelers, Nazi spics, and German business. Ie 


a? 
Allied pressure 


Was Only after considerabk 
) 


' — , 
promised a few weeks ago not to harbor war criminals. 
After six months of “laborious negotiations” the new 
orientation of the Portueuese vovernment culminated tn the 


of the Azores bases to the All 


cedin y 


2g 
Britain paid ro} ally for the concession. Very soon numerous 
shi loads of war material arrived in Lisbon. The per ple 
who whole-heartedly indorse the Allied cause, thought tha 


at last they were going to enter the war But 
tened to announce that the armaments would 


to fight the enemies within the co At about the same 
time he suddenly recalled his ambassador in London, Pro 


was informed, was 


} ' 
fessor Armindo Monteiro, who, Salaza: 
“conspiring” 
| } j ‘ 
lations with Great Britain and recognition of the 


Union. 


Conditions within Portugal are desperate. Strikes are mul- 


to assume power on the basis of closer re 


oovict 


tiplying; the people go hungry. Speculation is unbridled, as 
the Under Secretary of War recently admitted, but only the 


small merchants are prosecuted, There is a scarcity of essen- 
tial foodstuffs, Salaries are kept at pre-war sul 
while the cost of living has more than trebled. Last year 
tion of Lis 


; 


sistence levels, 


more than $0,000 workmen of the industria! 


bon went on strike 


' 
out of hunger. The goverament took steps 


to deport 10,000 of the strikers to Africa in labor battalions, 


ynyunction with 


: 

but the shortage of skilled workmen, in « 

strong popular protest and the hue and cry raised by British 
’ , 

liberals, prevented the plan from being carried out. 


‘ f 4 } 


Most of the decorative figures of the Estado Novo have 


d sappeared from the scene. The Cabinet crisis of some 
weeks ago has resulted in the formation of a government com 


po ed of leaders of the fascist Legion and headed by Gestapo 


trained Major Botelho Moniz. Salazar retains the portfolio 


iT ae o- ' z. 
of Foreign Affairs. The reorganization was obviously effected 


measure, to aid in suppressing 


i: Oo 


as an emergency the approach- 


Lip democratic upsul 
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Recently the formation of a National Counci! for Anti- 


Fascist Unity was announced, and it apparently comprises 


all elements Oppo ed to Salazar. The council's program for 
the future “provisional government’’ declares that this gov- 
ernment will, among other things, destroy the fascist order 


better the living conditions of 


and reestablish democracy, | f 
the Portuguese people, restore fre of religion, protect 
ind devel ¢ ical 1 and a re, an l finally, place Portu- 
I ) 
ral on the side of the United Nations. The council wants 
the Portuguese people to be united when the hour of 
! 1 " } , 
victory ar es and accounts are finally settled. It feels that 
willie eve ( l 5 rascism remains in the world, the 
nre en res Of a recurrer of the ev FE and that this war 
1] , } 4 ! vee Se 
Will ot ave « 1 won ntiti Gemocracy prevaus everywacre, 
D< vé lor m ts in [ras ; and oj ain are eagerly followed 
n Po ul. Fra s been a great spiritual in- 
? } ' } . ’ 
fluence. On the other hand, Spain and Portugal have always 
pul da} aralle! course. United now under the yoke of 
fascism, they will undoubtedly mect liberation together. 
; £ 
Franco's fall will mark the doom of Salazar. 


Japan's Underground 
BY PACIFICUS 


N IMPORTANT by-product of the recent trek to Yenan 
of American army oflicers, State Department and OWI 


Officials, and representatives of the press has been the in- 
formation obtained about the program and prospects of 


Japan. The Eighth Route Army 


anti-iascist movement in 
controls territory within twelve miles of Peking, where tens 

housands of a 2 > Ii r and has bee ssib] 
f thousands of Japanese are living, and it has been possible 
to send couriers back and forth. Moreover, the Communist- 
j 


controlled Emancipation League has a base in Yenan, and 


the Americans met its English-speaking leader, Susumu 
Okano 
Of course no intelligent peace terms for Japan can be 


s we know how great are the possibilities for 


written 
he eme mee of a democrat Japan. Most State De; art- 
wat thinking on post-war Japan assumes that the only 


lternative to the pres nt military fascist dictatorship is a 


| Japan controlled by the Zarbatsu (giant combines ) 


+} P 
ETS, oe Fl 


nd court circles. It is difficult, however, to criticize the 
State Department poobahs for ignoring the existence of 
! ! ! 
anti-fascisis when wh a well-informed liberal as Max 
ar , sseiie 
Lerner « { state flatly in PM (lebruary 1, 1944),  Ilhere 
fe no pre in | il is tner re si lI 1) Germany on 
, 
hose pot | ocratic strength we can build. ‘ 
liven the do est in of the Vansittart thesis agrees 
} » fete 
mata pet ili pal 1 and recediucation may |! 
i Ger in peo t K into f full stream of Western 
! ! 
) and 1 ha ot h d of anyone who would 
, | 
PO cvycni t uf nm j | in 
Mr. Lerner to t ontrary, many competent Far Eastern 


to the belief that there 


obs ryvers i W iil m now le 


; more hope for democracy in Japan than in Germany. This 


belief is based on new evidence about the strength of the 


opposition to the present regime Broadly Spe aking, this Op- 


sition has three sources, two of which offer authentic 


i 
resistance, 
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THE ZAIBATSU 
There is, first, the opposition approved by the State De. 


partment thet of the giant combines, with which the 


is closely connected, the Imperial family itself being one of 


the largest holders of banking and industrial shares : 
country. This “‘liberal’’ faction has frequently disagre 

/ l 7 é 
the militarists on strategy but never on the major « : 


Japanese domination of East Asia. It has disputed ¢). 


division of the spoils of war and the control of the go 


ment; when General Tojo was unseated last June, he was 
replaced as head of the Munitions Ministry, which he had 
devised as an instrument to control the Japanese eco: 
by Ginjiro Fujiwara, a Mitsui man, 

Although the Zaibatsu, and more partic ularly the M 


who have long enjoyed close relations with the army, his 
increased its representation in the Koiso Cabinet 


accelerating its war production, important elements 


are also making plans for the eventuality of a Ja; 2 
defeat. They hope to obtain a negotiated peace and thus 
avoid the destruction of their factories, the participat 
Russia in the Pacific war, and the social disorganizatio: t 


would attend a last-ditch struggle. To this end they 


to establish a constitutional monarchy as a fagade beh 
which they will retain control by manipulating the Emper 
buying out the political parties, and ruthlessly suppressing 
democratic and left-wing movements. 

This group maintains an extensive intelligence and props 
ganda service. They are able to monitor foreign broa ; 
with the radio sets which they use for communication 
the ships they operate. They also keep in contact with the 
world through persons in the diplomatic corps who are 


sympathetic with their outlook. One of the most imp 

of their connections has been the Japanese diplomatic n 

to the Vatican, established in 1942. Vatican official 

reliably reported to have discussed with these Japan 

cials the possibilities of a negotiated peace as a me 
| 

sequent Soviet influence on the peace. 


preventing Soviet participation in the Pacific war and 


THE DEMOCRATIC OPPOSITION 


Mm 


A second opposition group consists largely of middit- 
class democrats who believe in Western parliamentary; 
ernment on the American or British pattern Thousands ot 
such democrats are still to be found among the profes 
men, the educated technicians, and the owners of sm 


t 


medium businesses in Tokyo, Kobe, and Osaka. These | ¢ 


eenping 


are unorganized and primarily concerned with k 
selves out of the hands of the police. But we have had 
significant indications that they are still faithful to 
opinion Be 

At the beginning of last summer the Japanese ann 
the suspension of the magazines Kafzo and Chuo k 
intellectual publications analogous to Harper's and the 
lantic Monthly in this country. The decision to suspend 
according to the news agency Domei, followed an inve 
tion which disclosed that they had “editorial policies 
from the standpoint of leading public thinking in wat 
were difficult to tolerate.” There must have been a 


deep-rooted resistance to militarism in these intel 


circles if the government could not clear up the situation 
by jailing a few men but had to make public admission ta 


5 
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fs of two lead ng ma; 


+t of the war. 


cv 


announcement that Yukio Ozaki, Japan's great 


esman, had been acquitted by the army-dominated 
Court of a charge of lése majesté. Ozaki is not oniy 


anti-militarist but the most important living 


anding 
th the liberal movement of the Meiji period. Active 

ipanese politics for over sixty years, he has been the 
oular, courageous, and skilful of the small handful 

nocratic leaders that Japan has produced. 

Japanese Supreme Court reversed a decision by a 

court under which Ozaki was convicted and sentenced 

t months’ imprisonment for ‘‘a statement made during 


1 ’ 


course of a political campaign speech in April, 1942, 


fter the fall of Singapore. The Zatbatiu ‘mo 





id been hesitant about the tactics of the militarists, 


H nr } 1 . . = c 1 
eply LM pressed by the am: successes of the 


¢ forces and were hastily ¢ 





ing on the bard- 
Ozaki was running for reelection to his seat in the 


to which he had been reelected at every election since 


Diet was first formed in 1890, a record unparalleled in 

[he newly formed Imperial Rule Assistance Political 

whose chief function was to defeat such ‘“‘anti- 

il" candidates, concentrated its heaviest fire upon him, 

spite this oficial intimidation and the fact that he 

a charge of lése majesté, he was reelected. In vicw 

Ozaki's past record as a fearless critic of militarism and 

rship, it is not surprising that the Tojo government 

ed to silence him with a jail sentence. What ss re- 

le is the fact that his great popularity among the 

made it advisable for the government to free him. 

The existence of a group of unorganized democrats is 

ant not so much for the present as for the post-war 

when they can provide much of the political leader- 

yr the new forces which will be released by Japan's 

y defeat. It is among these democrats rather than 

the phony Zasbatsu “moderates” or “liberals” that 
uld look for administrators during the 
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their own interests ( 1 to conditions of f: 
; . 

labor. Such | e dc ¢ vated that the 

prev 
are from cight to ten tho nd Communists in Jay in 

I 
The head of the Eman Ipation Le Susumu Okano, a 

former Comintern leader, arrived at Yenan from Moscow i 

4 > y : 
the spring of 1943. He has some 400 Japanese working with 
him in the border region; most of them are doing front-ling 
propaganda work, but about a hundred are teaching in Yena: 


forces a minority are old-line Communists w 


way to Yenan } 


diers whom the league's propaganda induced to « 


‘he fundamental post-war objective of tl 


comp.ction of what Okano descrives as the “bour;: 


cratic revolution;’ in Japan. This includes the 


} 
os 


of feudal conditions on the land and of tl 


contro! of the government and the esta 


| 


ernment control over the Zasbatsuw. The Em 


} 


| H , | 
attacked in the icapue § propaganda, sin It 1S 
Q 


le of Japan are not prepared to 


° P 1 1 ! j " 
institution, Okano hopes to obtain the ret 


10 


Aa 


present emperor and the scrapping of the inst 
as raising the issue will not play into the 
military fascists 

Ihe propaganda of the league is effective becau 


fa 
c 


or studying at the Workers’ and Peasants’ School. Of Okano’s 


l¢ thei 


— " ia . werted nri } 
* the majority are converted risoners, Or sol 


I over 
igue is tl 
eois demo 

¢ inatio 
{ oli rchicat 
ol Rov 
eror 1S not 


it em 


} } ¢ va) sro} »y ; ha mr P ' 7.7. 
paasizes the economic propiems of the common Japanese 


soldier. OWI officials have been so impre 


| 
sed with its force 


and with the moderation of the league's program that they 


have suggested coordinating our own psychological 


I 


| 


wartare 


with the league's. State Department officials have turned 


thumbs down on this proposal, explaining 


that 


we 


muigne 


antagonize the Japanese “liberals” if we worked with the 


Communists. Perhaps we had better call off t! 
i 


1 
} 


B-. 


< 


) ff Lids 


as well, since the bombs are destroying the aircraft factories 


and naval shipyards of the ‘liberal’ Mitsu 


biel 
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dh 


ik 


IS. 





ry occupation of Japan. : 


, 


/ 
THE PEOPLE’S EMANCIPATION LEAGUE { 
The best-organized and most effective of the Ss 


nce movements is the Communist-led Jap- 


> 


People’s Emancipation League. Having f._ 4 


i = 


forced underground in 1928, the Com- ( ( 


; have had long experience in illegal ac- 9 “| 
i morping ; “ 
The extensive industrialization of Japan ad 


& 


gy the past decade has enlarged their op- Se J 


rw mee » 
es, particularly since, owing to Japan's i 
Hipping shortage, Japanese conquests, Af | 
Nazi conquests, have not raised the peo- ’ 

s living standards. 


effectiveness of the Emancipation League 


ed to by the stringency of Japanese police a 


lations. Captured Germans who have re 


returned from Japan report that they 
travel in Japan with more freedom than 
e industrial worke: Durine the Diet 





fi in the spring of 1943 goverament officials 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


long. | think it is tly ise, aside from objective reasons, 
“going to the country n be so much of a social issue 
among city dwellers that one can easily come to regard it 
as just another form of compulsion, not to say snobbery. 
The reality of nature fades out, and the idea of it becomes 
a counter in a tei col titive game. For instance, I shall 
probably boast, am already boasting, about the two four- 


mile walks I took and laim posse ssively over the heat 


of the sun in late November, as if they were feathers in my 


I happened to have a happy week-end. Everything, partic: 
. , ‘ os 
ularly my own 1 id, conspired to mak it so. I “connected 


with nature and experienced the actual rather than the 


theoretical pl re of putting one foot before the other for 
miles, tracing the fine rising lines of elm trees uncluttered 
by Icaves, not the unlikely impressionistic ’ facts of green 
My pur ur, » tired, sitting on a stone and 


! | ] } ¢ } , 
c ipmunk xing about with 


But it is not always so. To go to the country it is 
enough simply to go to the country. Sometimes the transitro 
trom the pace and pre patrons OF a huge city to those 
of the country—and back again—is in itself so wearing that 


a week-end, brief as it must be, can seem just another 


routine of chores, of which taking a walk is guile as ufn- 
rewarding as catching trains. And I have known pr »fessional 
country goers who seemed to me to be caught in a kind of 
slavery of rushing back and forth which had nothing to do 


' , e eee ae 
With nature as reality Dut Only with the country as a 


convention, fashionable or other, or as a duty to one’s 
h¢ l 

On this | t Monday, however, I can say that I 
ha y | 1 ta the country and that nature, when you 


, —. ’ ; i : ; ' 
tt r t to Paris while the street { ting was still 


n artillery eces and tanks. Near the 






Caté de la Paix | stopped and chec! in at the Hotel 
Then I filmed the Caté de la Paix with Yanks and French 
gicis drinking. Above all the co: tion one could hear 


hots not far away. The fighting was still going on. As the 





procession was going through the Place de la Concorde, 
some Germans and militia (Mélice) men opened up from 


the surrounding roof tops. Then a battle royal started. We 









got there wl it was still going on. An angry | 

F. F. I. surged up to the top of a building and ca 
sc’ l I I tia f cn ink aA ¢ if ‘ 1. They l { tl em H 
t! crowd, which engulfed them and J/terally tore tl 







pieces. This happened I don’t know how many time 








I saw Pi I was the first American press per 
for that matter any American, he'd seen in four years 
quite well off and wasn’t starving. . .. He has a 
daughter with whom he’s very much enraptured 
son, but I didn’t see him. . . . During the fighti 





told me, he just went on sketching portraits of his d 





ter. He was in a state of great jubilation, as was tl 
of Faris. When I asked him about the Germans bot 


him. he replied that the ¢ tano had visited him 
Lh » BL fC) ‘ 4 Ak Od WIOCStt) 1G \ 4 hie i 








five times and searched his house but hadn't taken 





thing. Whenever the Gestapo raided anybody else w! 


wealthy and less well known, they'd walk out with all 






valuables. . 
He has painted quite a lot during the past four 






half years. At the time he was working on a small 










color based on a painting by Poussin but of course ¢ 


of arms and legs 





na 





all around. It was a mélange ; nd t 
and’ horns. Remin led me ol a battlefield Id lett only aic 






Picasso asked about DuChamp, Breton, Tanguy, I 


at 








(‘le clune,”” be said), Léger, Matta, Mesens, and ot 






He also said that Bracque was quite fine, as were n 











eee wemeraerns ae rar saacige 

aiwivi * / s rs isse ati hi J bia 
I THUMBED THROUGH a dissertation on “C 
American Periodicals of the Works of Henry Jam 
1866 to 1916” by Richard Nicholas Foley (Catholic 
y 







Ss de Panne 


rsity of America Press). It is not a “rea 






£ 


child once remarked of something quite ditferent, 





contains very interesting material. 
The Independent said that there was no heart in “The 


© 








] 


Portrait of a Lady.” Such a statement seems almost lud 







for if ever a character was drawn with love that cha: 


c 





Isabel Archer. It was James's “imy artial’” and inex 





unfolding of her fate, I suppose, which in the 


_ 





< 





Dickens made him appear heartless, As The Nation sa 





that time: 







Robust people, doubtful of the depth of an er 






that does not shriek, incredulous of intellectual trag 





= , ' 
mnsi eptipie to Comecy not grinning or roarimg, Can hard 





rh . 1 , 
find {Mr. James's stories} worthy even of august 






approval . .. the facts of incident or event are really 







the slightest importance in passing judgment on 


James's work. He stands or falls by the truth . . . of 






1 
















pretation of the thought, motive, caprice of the 
ple whom he confronts with any problem of existen 
making no concessions to popular conceptions of t 








' ; 
nice and proper, or even pri CO gZ to senti 





or provincial notions, 


In general James's new-fangled psychological anal; 





his characters and his objective treatment of them—beth 





part of today’s convention—puzzled the critics. Mr. | 
dissertation also records fully the annoyance at | 
handling of the American character. And here again th 


judgment of yesterday seems strange, considering the putt) 
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Books like these 


can make 
good will.among men 


CHINA LOOKS 
FORWARD*t 
by Sun Fo 


"Sun Fo is one of the most thoughtful! of China's 
leaders... This book is contemporary China at its 
best... ""—Nathaniel Peffer, N. Y. Times Book 


Review. £3.00 


ARGENTINE® 
RIDDLE 
by Felix J. Weil 


“Outlines the only basis on which we can hope for 
future cooperation.”—-Quincy Howe. Appendices, 
$3.50 


tables. 
Published in cooperation with 
The Latin American Economic Institute. 


OUR SETTLEMENT 
WITH GERMANY'’t 
by H. N. Brailsford 


“A treatise on contemporary history and the driv- 
ing forces of this war."—New Republic. $1.75 


MODERN KOREA 
by Andrew J. Grajdanzev 


A detailed and authoritative handbook 
the problems of Korean independence. Statistical 
j referent CS. $ {1.00 


hables, appendices and source 


THEY SHALL 
INHERIT THE EARTH 
by Otto Zoff 


This authentic poignant story of children in war 


eifein 
clarifying 


on five continents “leaves us exalted and strength- 
ened.""—Dorothy Canfield. $3.00 
*Listed by The New Republic among "Notable E 
tListed by The Nation in its selected list, "L 


VOICELESS 
INDIA 


by Gertrude Emerson 


A picture of the people of India’s villages, by one 
who has lived among them many yeais. “An elo- 
quent canvas... distinguished and imaginative.” 


$3.00 


—Saturday Review. 
With introduction by Pearl S$. Buck 
and Rabindranath Tagore 


SUBJECT 
INDIA 
by H. N. Brailsford 


“A profound understanding of Indian life and 
British politics.""—-Louis Fischer. $2.50 


ENVOY 
UNEXTRAORDINARY 
by Donald Dunham 


A frank, humorous, challenging story of the men 


of the U. S. Foreign Service, $2.00 


THE 
PROMISE 
by Pearl S. Buck 


“An exciting novel, with a turbulent romance as 


one of its main ingredients."~P/ tladel phia Inquirer, 
<> 50 


NO BRIGHT 


BANNER 
by Michael DeCapite 


t, searching eyes, we see 
$2.50 


“Through Paul's intelliges 


contemporary America.”—Louis Adamic. 
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The UKRAINE 


A Submerged Nation 


By WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN 


Here is a short history of the Ukrainians, a 


couras s people with a rich culture and folk- 
lore and a lesire for freedom and national 
unity M Chambertin’s trenchant analysis of 
their political prospects as a part of the Soviet 


Union throws light on the problems of sub- 


merged people the world over. $1.75 











The Great Decision 
By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


“A remarkable compendium of a vast subject, 
by the very best authority."—The New Republic. 
"Should be read not only by our politicians but 
by all American voters.”"—Current History. 
$3.00 








The idea of 


Nationalism 
By HANS KOHN 


“The t brilliant, all-inclusive and incisive 
an t} leological origins of nationalism 
whi has vet appeared in any language.”—New 
York limes l k Review. $7.50 








Woodrow Wilson 
and the Lost Peace 


By THOMAS A. BAILEY 


One of the most vigorous and convincing 


analyses of peace problems, specific or general, 
which has been offered.’—Boston Herald 
$3.00 
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and strength, in the moral sense, with which he end 
Isabel Archers, the Milly Theales, the Madame de 

What rankled, among other things, no doubt was that | 
Americans, especially his American heroines, wii! 







might win the moral war, lost the social battles with | : 
1 : “ 






——f 
‘ 


l¢ circumstance which gave such ironic edge to | 





ception of “the heiress of all the ages.” 








Good and Evil, Here and Now 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND THE CHILDREN 
DARKNESS; A VINDICATION OF DEMO ¢ 
AND A CRITIQUE OF ITS TRADITIONAL DE. 
FENCE, By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner's 


y 
$2. 


HOSE who believe that self-interest should be | 
under the disciy line of a higher law are the cl 
of light. The cynics who know no law | 











cy ond tneir 
2 







and interest are the children of this world or chiid 
darkness."” As a Christian, as a philosopher, as a 
Niebuhr takes his stand with the children of light. B 







wishes that his feliow-angels were not so deplorably 





His tone is that of Clemenceau ironically admiring the "holy 





simplicity” of President Wilson; it is almost that of the 





“sealists’’ who sneered at Henry Wallace as a “do-goo 
The weakness of the democratic position, accordi: 


Niebuhr, is that it assumes the essential goodness of human 






nature. Remove unnatural obstacles—this or that institutior 





! 


monarchy, nationalism, armaments, property, drinks—and 
the words of the Prophet will come true: 











The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Scepterless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 









Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the King 





Over himself. ... 





Now Niebuhr was, I surmise, properly “brought 





total depravity.”’ He believes that there is evil in man's 





and that there is evil in nature; he should believe that 


4 






is evil in the Ruler of the Universe, or that there are two 






rulers, eternally at war. 





1? 1 — t 4 lL 
Niebuhr easily raises the problem to ethical heig! 





he does not lose sight of its immediate, down-to 





plications. Pacifism— the moral backbone of isolatio - 





} 4 ] y ) , a ahs carn P P 
the Kellogg Pact, the agitation for disarmament 






commitments were manifestations of naive ‘naturism 





is good as he comes out of his Creator’s hands; it is tho 


i 





horrid guns that make him wicked. 





Unthinking optimism will be shattered against hard 


and leave a free field for cynicism. The light is tru 






we must follow the light. But it does not fully res 






Holy City in a sudden flash. It leads us through cra 


falls, and quagmires. The children of light must 






e ! 
in their generation. They must fight, and not simply 






the forces of evil. They need humility: they must |} 






mind that although their faith is eternal truth, their pr 






conceptions, their interests, their methods, and even 
beliefs alter with the constant and complex growth o! 
plot out 


tory. It is not enough to outlaw sin; we have to p! 
cautious way through inevitable confusions and contradic 
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and but also a critical 


5 Will yes, 


nce, a the sense that “democracy”’ is no 


spirit 
spirit, 


abraca- 


, but “a method of finding proximate solutions {or 
ble problems.” 
: Niebuhr’s main thesis I indorse with enthusiasm. I differ 


i a Wik 


» about some of the illustrations. His cautious method 


lead us to realize that there may be “children of 
among the Nazis, if they sacrifice their personal in- 
“children 


; for what they deem to be a higher good: 


’ may be led astray. There may be “children of dark 


among the defenders of liberty, if by liberty they mean 
nited license to grab. Niebulir's children of light form 
Reus 
anticists, bourgeois liberals, utopian socialists, and Marx- 


The 


temperament. 


inge array. They comprise seauistic democrats, 


difference 
On 


for Marx brings us back to Shelley. 
| of 


€ atly is not doctrine but of 
every side there are men who uphold a cause for its remote 


one 
é i. and others who “‘are in it for what they can get right 
' On every side there are crude dogmatists and critical 
rs, Optimists and pessimists. Among orthodox Chris- 

some are quictists and trust unduly in the infinite 
i goodness and power of God—Fénelon was the forerunner of 
sseau; ethers think 
» of this World. 


Pétain’s 


in terms of a fight with the devil, 
invariably based on 
idyllic 


democratic republic, 


Reaction is not 


ideology was an 


gi | a: destroy that thing of evil, 


msm. retrospective 
the 


France will naturally return to innocence and happiness 


t y frugal peasants under their squire and their parish 
titutior t, with the National Grandfather smiling benignly upon 
1kS— anid all. The liberal bourgecis tradition has a Voltairean 


a realistic fight against definite abuses, privileges, and 


“4 


titions. The Voltairean bourgeois is no Pangl 


iUS5 


an democracy is thoroughly pessimistic: no man i 

enough to rule others, every man in authority must be 

hed and checked, for he is presumed to be a radical. 

z faire has its optimistic face—Adam Smith and the 

hand—and its pessimistic aspect: Malthusian and 

Jarwinian, the scramble for life, and devil-take-the-hind 
B most. Marxism is light and darkness. 

The extreme difficulty of honest thinking is well illustrated 

i¢ last chapter—The World Community. Niebuhr is right 

maintaining that it would not suffice to proclaim the 

ld state, with a perfect constitution and a Bill of Rights. 

r here must be a slow, confused, historical growth before the 

Unit sd States, for instance, will be ready to accept democratic 

tld law and bow before the decision of an alien majority. 


he is of two minds about our present method of 





An Important Book Just Off the Press 


“HP FROM GODS TO DICTATORS 


Vsychology of Religions and Their Totalitarian Substitutes 
By Pryns Hopkins 
(Editor of the liberal quarterly, Freedom) 
I | 8s 1s » MUST book for those who are Interested in mind 
ating, realistic literature. Ita viewpoint is scientific bat 
st | ‘ too technical for the layman to enjoy. It should receive 
mediute place in your library. 
l’aper cover $1.00 
Send your order today to 


FREEDOM 


15 & OAK KNOLL Dept. N PASADENA 56, CALIF. 
_ 


Cloth $1.65 
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OUR SIDE (: 


By EDGAR SNOW 
author of RED STAR OVER CHINA 





a> A great reporter's blunt, uncompromising picture 
of what's going on today in Russia, China, and India... 
an outspoken report on the people, their problems and 
their leaders, $3.50 





INVASION ~. 
DIARY | 


By RICHARD TREGASKIS 





> This is the book that tells, in graphic and unspar- 
ing detail, what it means to be wounded in this wae, 
Another smash hit by the author of GUADALCANAL 
DIARY. $ 


77 
aef 
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ARGENTINE # 
DIARY ‘| 


By RAY JOSEPHS 





the sinister happenings in 


"—Walter Winchell. $3.00 


ERD An uncensored report on 
the Argentine. “It’s a corker! 





THE FIVE \\f 
ARROWS “% 


By ALLAN CHASE 





o th 


=> novel of intrigue and adventure in South America 
- . +» based on the facts. “A high-grade spy thriller.’ 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. $2.50 
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proach. He knows that the big-power idea is power p 
pure and simple, and leads to war. Yet he feels that | 

to be “realistic’’-—that is, cynical—and accept evil 
sionally. Realism consists in recognizing evil én order t 

it. Light does not ignore darkness, but does not ca; 

to darkness. As a student of history I can safely prep! 
that the Big Three fallacy will not work. It represents , 
moment in the development of mankind, not a per: 
condition; defeated powers will come back, and others \ 
grow. United on the basis of force, the Big Three will s 
jockey for position—as Marshal Smuts already advises—. 
ultimately they will fight. The unity of the Big Three, jf 
it is not based on something deeper than their bigness, 
be preserved only through an alliance; an alliance mean: 
“My ally, right or wrong!” and you will never pet tie 
American people to accept such a commitment. A “proximate 
solution for the insoluble problem” must be found. But the 
proximate solution must be pointing the right way: to 
justice, not selfish power; toward the light, not toward 
darkness. ALBERT GUFRARI 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Senior Aguirre Tells His Story 

THE STUDENT of the Spanish civil war will find his 
principal interest in the first part of “Escape Via Beriu 
dignified and uncommonly well-written book by José Anto: 
de Aguirre, the president of the Basque Republic (MM. 
millan, $3). The matters of greatest importance, perhaps, ar: 
the proposal of patronage and separate peace with 
Basques put forward by Mussolini in 1937 and the offer \ 
mediation with Franco made by the Papacy in May ot t 
year. The first aiiempt at corruption was rebuffed by th: 
Basque leader and the second, one believes, would have | 
though the Basque Cabinet was given no opportunity of 
falling for the Vatican’s pro-fascist maneuver. Cardinal Pu. 
celli's cable was addressed to Valencia, where the Repu: 












































lican government prevented its transmission to Bilbao 





without justification, the author considers this suppressioa 





reprehensible, though Valencia’s point of view is understa 
able. There are many other matters of interest in this first 
part, including the best account yet given of the B 







surrender, which was made to the Italian conquerors of 
Euzkadi, not to Franco. The war as a whole is not sub; 
to sustained or penetrating analysis on any level. The spint 







of the book is one of human decency approaching no! 
religious devotion, and fervent love for the patria chica, 1he 
political doctrine is a sincerely believed conservative democ 
racy. Part II is of equal interest and is even exciting. It 1c 
counts Sefior Aguirre’s extraordinary escape from Dunk: 
not to London, but to Berlin, and thence at last to Sw 
Brazil, and the United States. The remainder of the bi 
chiefly taken up with somewhat trite political disquisitions 01 









the war which the present writer has too often read elsew! 





They add nothing to one’s understanding, though fro 


lpoint of orthodox democracy they are sound and a! 





stan 





made, This is not an important book, but it 1s a poo 
valuable one. RALPH BAILS 
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Two Commanders 
MILITARY HISTORY of the Civil War pe: od has 


augmented by the recently published biographies of 
. - ! { ? ] . 1, 
of the more cclorful but less important leaders. Walter 


Hebert has analyzed the military career of General 


| er (‘Fighting Joe Hooker,’” Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50), the 
Point graduate who was a vigorous division leader and 


a fairly successful corps commander, but who failed miser- 
and neediessly in his only battle at the head cf an 
entire army—at Chancellorsville—and having aroused the 
; g animosity of Grant and Sherman, was eventually re- 
‘d from ali active command. Virgil Carrington Jones has 
bed the career of John Singleton Mosby (“Ranger 
by,” The University of North Carolina Press, $3.50), 
olorful colonel of partisan Rangers who for more than 
years operated in the rear of the federal lines in that 
irea of Virginia which lies east of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Hebert 's boox is scholarly, competently written, supplic | 
excelicnt maps. It sufiers only from its subject's lack 
iture. Mr. Jones, a newspaperman, has written brilliantly 


¢ 


1c of the most picturesque cf cavalry leaders. His book 


wks the scholarship and critical analysis of the other, but it 


3 a fascinating book to read. RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


Exit Franz Werfel 


FRANZ WERFEL HAS FORESTALLED mp review of his 
h” (Philosophical Library, $3) 


writing, “There is no more consuming, more insolent, 


setween Heaven and Eart 


re sneering, more diabolical arrogance than that of the 

ic advance guard and radical intellectuals,” to whoin 

Werfel declares he once belonged. “We were the in- 
uficant stckers who preheated the hell in which man- 
id is now roasting.” Proust—and Mr. Werfel—caused the 
of France. “Between Heaven and Hell” is a confessional 
unt of the neo-Catholicism which underlies ““Embezzled 


ven,” “Song of Bernadette’ (‘‘the highest possible form 


modern narrative writing consists of the mystic basic 


s of the spiritual reaim . . . dep:cted by the most artful 
| economical means of realism’), and other writings by 
ch Mr. Werfel has presumably amassed a fortune in 

reaching the religion of poverty. “The rea! crux,’ we 

‘arn, is “not between right and left but between above and 

low.” With the other angry anti-positivists of current fash- 
ion he hates secuiar liberalism above all things: “The liberal 
ta has confused equality before putrefaction with equality 
etore God.” Pitifully ignorant of all non-religious philoso- 


5 except mid-nineteenth-century positivism, which he 


‘naturalistic nihilism,” Werfel develops his pious and 
lant polemic through three lectures and 130 apothegms. 


Ver] 


ing 133 noble attitudes in one book, Mr. Werfel shows 


hiaself a prince among uplifters. 


Whatever one thinks of all the others who wish to re- 
liate secular liberalism and return to some earlier and 

‘’’ credo, one must grant that Franz Werfel deserves 
Nietzsche's denunciations of the neo-religious intellectuals. 
hey are not even old,” said Nietzsche, “only tired, mean, 


rtable. Once they fluttered around light and frecdoin 


and alrcady they are mysti- 












































AS DAVID DUBINSKY SAYS,"A BOOK 


NO ONE INTERESTED IN LABOR 
PROBLEMS CAN AFFORD TO MISS.” 


“Miss Gordon’s book is a sincere and 
thought- provoking excursion into the out- 
lines of the perfect society of the future. 
Its chief value, perhaps, is the author's insist- 
ance that no society can make its members 
truly happy unless it guarantees, besides a loaf 
of bread, the largest measure of freedom com- 
patible with the disciplines of efficient, human 
organization. ‘Dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
can easily, almost inevitably, become dictator- 
ship over the proletariat. Miss Gordon rejects 
socialism in terms of compulsion and over-all 
government ownership and controls. Partial so- 
cialization of industry and a far-flung program 
of social, economic and welfare measures bene- 
fiting the entire people and protected by a 
working political democracy is Miss Gordon’s 
pattern for a ‘road to progress.’ It is a book no 
one interested in labor problems can afford to 
miss. It should be found in every trade 
union reading room and library.” $3.00 


DAVID DUBINSKY, 


President, International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union 


HOW TO TELL PROGRESS 
FROM REACTION 


By MANYA GORDON 


author ef Workers Before ond After Lenin 
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1OW, more than ever, Red 
Cross blood plasma is nee -ded 


to save the lives of thousands of 
wounded soldiers and sailors, fighting 
around the 


on half-a-dozen fronts 


world. Plasma can send a man back 
to the fighting lines to continue the 
battle . . . can send him back, even- 
tually, to his loved ones. 


American can back up his men in the 






And every 











quickly, easily, effectively, 
GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD TO 
SAVE A LIFE. Call your Red Cross 


Blood Donor Center today, and make 


service 


an appotntment. 
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fiers and mumblers and stay-at-homes.” Or, as Mr. Werfe| 
himself writes of the new return to religion, “A snob cay 
stand anything except being out of date. I foresee a panic 
a mass rout through all the emergency exits into a ney 
ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY 










mysticism.” 





Some Excellent Reproductions 


THE STANDARD OF COLOR REPRODUCTION x 
popular prices set for this country by several of the plates 
in Hyperion’s recent “French Impressionists’ is surpassed in 
“Masterpieces of Painting from the National Gallery of Ar 
(distributed by Random House, $6.50). The quality of the 
eighty-five color plates in this book—all of works in the 
Nationa! Gallery at Washington—is much more constant, 
Each reproduction is accompanied by a quotation from a 
famous writer—Ovid, Dante, Hegel, Henry James, Beren. 
son, T. S. Eliot, and many others. The excerpts could not 
have been better chosen. 

And there has just been republished in portfolio form 
a book of excellent reproductions of Paul Klee’s line draw. 
ings, edited by Will Grohmann, which first appeared in 
1934 in Germany, only to be confiscated as “degenerate art” 
(Curt Valentin, 32 East Fifty-seventh Street, $15). Grob- 
mann’s original and valuable introduction is given in EF 
lish. These drawings exhibit the essence, the very nerve 












fibers, of Klee’s art. 
But perhaps it is mecessary to remind the reader that 


reproductions are never completely satisfactory and that 


there is no substitute fer a visit to the originals. 
CLEMENT GREENBERG 
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For the Defense *. 

tn 
IN “China Takes Her Place” (Harper, $2.75), a description rer 
of China’s development under the republic, Carl Crow puts vel | 
up the best defense possible of the Kuomintang, skilfully I we 
making all the necessary qualifications. The introductory woul 
chapters, covering the early post-revolutiomary years, are a gt 
good reportorial job done in a lively and entertaining vein a 
Most of the later chapters, and the better part of the | Mees 
are devoted to an account of the progress China has ve 
fortunate enough to achieve under the Kuomintang sinc ‘gee 
1927. Even the tax system, it would seem, has been handled Lenfens 
in such ingenious fashion that the authorities have deprived °0 in 4 
the landlords of the profits accruing from increased ican 
values. The generalization is conveyed rather than dh 
outright, but it still might leave an unwary reader fecling t for 
sorry for the landlords under this efficient and determined led | 
administration. Mr. Crow pays full tribute to the Generalis er W 
simo and Madame Chiang, noting that “a century from now said 
they will be enshrined as gods, and millions as yet unborn % = 
will burn incense to the memories of the most famot its 


ried couple in the long and romantic history of China.’ 
special enthusiasm, however, is left for the New Life ! 
“No more ambitious soca 


ment, of which he observes, 


program was ever launched in any country, and none has 












I 

ever been more successful.’” Car] Crow should have an intet- 1a 
view with Brooks Atkinson, who brings back even latet a ma 
information from China, T. A. B. 1Qear 
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LATE GEORGE APLEY” 
Theater) makes a very 
ideed. According to 


y 
rate description of the program, 

f } tre novel |} io} ) 
ised Ol the novel Dy jor Ps 


nd, and if b 


all our plays must be 
from novels or short stories, 
I only hope that most of the peo- 
will know their 


Marquand and 


with 


who make them 
ess as well as Mr 


K } ’ tly or 


> Aaulman—yointiy credited 


lramatization—show that tucy 
Irs 


| think that the present vogue of 


this and that ts 
things have come to 


rons irom 


*n the eater cannot 

} lays or 

-theatrical 

are afraid to trust their judg- 
not already 
t an audience 

Mr. Marquand 
ufman “en at least not 
{ content with the mere presenta- 
f certain scenes from a novel. 
idently began by dissolving the 
il work into its component ele- 


constructed a play, 


/ 


and the y have 
plav’s shape and nS Tipe 
piay S snaf e and a ps ty > Move 
out of these Hap- 
something a good deal 


same elements 
» Aeamnahi “0 lent F the 
to a dramatic equivalent of the 


than dramatizations usually are 
were a member of the paying public 
ild, it seems to me, prefer some- 
new to something which I had 


different 


1 


viously enjoyed in a 
years before—unless, of 


guise 
or six 

that paying public has by now 
pletely adopted the shopgirl’s atti- 
(possibly Mr. 
years 


which someone 
man himself) ridiculed some 
in a scene in which the young lady 
ant at a lending library who 
herself sixteenth on the waiting 
“Gone with the Wind” con- 
that 


anyway. But, 


led philosophically she would 
wait for the 


if we must have adapta- 


novie 

said above, 
then we may at least be permitted 

that they will be as good 


haps the very fact that the form 
snted obvious 
ible for the 
the first 
graphy 


original novel pres 


is in part respon 


It was told tn 
a) utobic 
man convinced that he was pro- 


an impression very different from 


that which 
the actual author intending. By 


perate than 
ue can you pre en 


pedient less des some 
pressionistic’”’ technig 
on the stage a man as he seems to him- 
self rather than as he seems to the spec- 
tator, and so the whole ironic device on 
which the novel was based had to be 
and a play had to be written 
e di fferen 


scrapped 
which would present im som 


that 
nf 


fon- 


way the paradox of George Ap ¢ 
1 who went to the 
ys al id the Tuesday 


sostoniar 

te 4 « Ff ub on Mond: 
Club on Tuesdays, not because so doing 
made him happy but because he owed 
y to his forefathers who had sacri- 
selves on the same altar which 


, ; ‘ 
someone had erected to the Expe ted 
Possibly the play is broadened 
2 ies 


Thing. 
a little. 
ber in the novel any passage intended 


to produ e quite the 


I do not, for example, remem- 


evoked when Mrs. Ap! 
the first time about 
he could find enough to say 


Fre ud, wonder 


and I am not sure 

lost in abandon ng the 

meihod of the original narrative is 

more than compensated for by the in- 
” 


creased force of direct presentation. 


Neither the 1 ; 


e pl: ly CC yuld, 


creat 


1ovel nor th 


I suppose, be credited with any 


Originality so far as its satiric point is 
concerned. did not add 
nuch to the comic Boston 


When one comes right down to it, little 


Marquand 
legend of 
is said that is not implied in such jokes 
as the one about the man who described 
he route taken in a drive to California 
by revealing that they “‘went through 
Dedham” or in that about the lady who 
I -d pardon of the visitor from Iowa 


begve 
for warning her that in Boston the ac- 
“Ohio.” But 


cepted pronunciation was 

an infinite number of variations are 
played upon the theme and played 
zh to make what I suppose 
effect 


inaves 
< 


subtly enou 
is really a burlesque produce the 
of comedy. Moreover, the play mz 
also to recapture what was, after all, the 
best and most difficult effect of the 

making Apley more 
rure of fun. He is also, 
More than that, he 
he is almost noble 


Colonel Newcomish, 


novel by George 
than merely a fi 
of course, pathetic 
has moments when 
in his slow-witted, 
way. Leo J Carroll, as the hero, is quite 
perfect. For that matter the entire cast 
ellent, 
ney’s stately drawing-room 

generations of Apleys have 
their dignified and expensive boredom. 


and so is Sheldon Chey- 


in which 


is exc 


suffered 


725 


I was a bit 
growth of 
ire lover like 
known that 
posiGon. 
new play, “The 
(Henry Miller's 
re isely twenty 
"and 
very differ ideed, with its 
sideration of 
known as a 
the play 
essful. In 
ess that often 


Theater 

years after his > Glory 
it 1s 
rave instead of 
henomenon which 
soldier's courage. As a whole 


that 


certainly cannot be called su 
fact, I 
I did not know either what the author 


what was 


am forced to con! 


driving ven just 
the Pacific, 
veral dispersed 
r-force 
were still trying to do their duty 
1. But there are moments 

nd though I do 

patience with 

I must add 
frequently inter- 
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was 
going on down there in 
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where the rem 


- ' 
marines, sailors, and aj 


ome olf, 
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PT HE Ve y Thought of You,” a 
lL story about th ves of a sol- 
f LICs ne sincerity and even 

retty aa family 

ht acting in so 
rras over- 
bbing the audi- 
that it is hardly 
“Dark Waters” 
con- 


1. be 
quarreas, and some strat 


much win nent ol! 


1 thriller about a young woman, 
valescent from shock, who suffers among 
cryptic surroundings and ambiguous 
people on a swampy Louisiana sugar 
many—perhaps too 
the elements 
but most of 
the time they ithe r get in cach other's 
way or suggest pos ibilities with- 
out achieving them. ‘Together Again” 
is a comedy about a small-town female 
ignity to be 


plantation. It has 
many is one trouble—of 
of a good fright-picture 


ineir 


mayor, too mu 

big-town 
ind. There 
re flashes of l, even psy- 
al, ve il, but nearly 
all of them, ‘til > the s tself, are sui- 
a lally profes ional and forced. ““And 
Now Tomorrow” is about a deaf upper 
and an ex-proletarian doctor 


interested it ove, af a 


chologi 


class girl 
who { some 1 achine-turned com- 
edy of sex antagonism, restores her 


hearing and, presumably, dissolves her 
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utever Barbirolli’s other inade- 
he is an excellent accompanist— 
a > he can manage to arrive 
soloist at the 

e. A concerto performance in 
1 O1 tral part has been care- 
ked t then, rare; but even 
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move 
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T 
{t was oO 


huecncy 


parts 

tifully integrated in every detail 
ar } 

ning to a Beethoven or Mozart 

) } 

) nd a Loscanini one 

+ ww onl cat 1! Lens ) 

mereiy a careiurily renearsed 

al part, but one in which famil- 


> acquire amazin ty new con- 


inflections and significance, 
iterpoints and figurations pre- 
1card in the mass of sound 

ling clarity and impact 

! new tr isparent textures 5 
hears all these things related 
ont , fhythmically elastic 
1on which is built up into a 

I 

t and powerful structure. It is 
1g experence; and it remains 
n when the structure ts built up 
nothing around, that is, the 


sounds produced 
Dorfman tn Beethoven's Piano 
Or around something 
in style as Artur Rubinstein’s 
Concerto No. 3. 
present Beethoven series only 
iying in the Concerto No. 4 
| into the Toscanini frame 
ten unimpressive in tts 
if one recalled Schnabel’s 
contoured or subtly inflected 
at the same point (the first- 
nt cadenza was one such point), 


n by itself it had the right over- 


ter and sufficient vitality, and 
heient trang itllity where this was 
i the nature of the work pro 


, ’ 
u irm that endear S$ 
ie { lu il public 
one—it must have been a sec- 
mr ee 
linist—once remarked wryly that 
had been formed around first 


: 
; around violists, and around 
Dut never around second vio 
. , 
Nevertheless the second violinist 


without his unportance, as one 


can hear these days in the performances 
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Budapest Quartet, in which Ed- 


gar Ortenberg has replaced 
Schneider. This has produced a 
in the sound of the group: Orter 


] 


tone and style are not robust like 





der’s but delicate like the fir 
; so that whereas fi 
first and second violins we: 

prano and mezzo-soprano now t 
And the p: 


like two sopranos. 





tion: others haven't it yet: 
even hear things as unbeliev 
mentary confusions and lapscs 


pitch. 

Victor's set (973; $3.50) of H 
Hanson’s Symphony No. 1 in I 
(“Nordic’’) strag led in late 


late in reporting that this ear 


of Hanson seems to be th 
model of what Hollywood 
have been writing kor the 

of films. The performance by 


n.2 r oe ee , 
man Rochester oymy nony u 
rection of the composer is ex 


recorded. Victor must have its 
for this set; but for you and 
waste of precious mater 
that migh 


to us some of the great thing 
in the Victor catalogue Dut not 


sheer 


labor have m: i 


ord stores. 
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etters to the Editors 


ed by various newspaper 


t to kill my son C 
which my younger son, Nello, 


lo R 1! 
C10 INOSSC 


lso a victim. 
‘ comm, ah ten wind hate 
existence of the plot petween 
ls and the Fascist regime in 
vn in Paris in 1938, when 


cecutors of the crime 


liscovered and arrested and a 
’ 


inquiry was made. But for politi- 
isons the trial did not take place. 


wwermans in 


been 


to the 
who had 
One of 
ly their leader, a certain 


Paris fell 
the Cagoulards 
ee 
them, 


André 


1 were set free. 
e who had fallen on the Russian 
was awarded the Légion d’Hon- 
Pétain himself. Another of the 
rers had taken refuge in Italy 
ar, and Mussolini's gov- 

ised to extradite him. 

uiry an eifort was 

dossier of the in- 

in charge of it. 


ind the new spapers 


in publications 
absolve Musso- 
guilt for the 
upon Cr1ano 
ignorant of 
ylina’s dictatorship 
fussolinit was kept in 
12 plotted 
> 2 
same meth- 
Matteotti 


mut of the 


Mussolini's num- 
my. He gave him no rest in 
¢ Giustizia e Liberta, pub- 
is and circulated in Italy 

annels and the move- 
yuistizia e Liberta, which 
I 


Tribunal so busy con- 


ers to the severest 


Mussolini's rage 

the time of the 

vhen Carlo Rosselli 

moment had come 

ists to fieht fascism 

n their hands. ‘Today in 

ymorrow in Italy’ was his war 

organized the first group of 

ti-Fascists and fought at their 
Spain for the Republicans. 

lini’s personal hatred of mj7 


” 


Carlo 
revealed in his paper the disastrous de- 
feat of the Italia Guada- 
lajara. He published photographs and 


son reached full measure when 


n Fascists at 


names of Fascists made prisoner there 
and sent the mail of prisoners to their 
families in Italy with appropriate com- 
ments. Mussclini was doing everything 
possible to keep the Italians from hear- 
ing of the defeat. Gaetano Salvemini, 
in his book on Carlo and Nello Ros- 
selli, published in 1937, of which a re- 
print will come out soon, afirms that 
Carlo Rosselli the revelation of 
the truth about Guadalajara signed his 
own doom. When Mr. Matthews in one 
of his dispatches to the New York 


with 


Times says he does not understand why 
Carlo Rosselli was chosen as a victim 
ather than others who were also lead- 
ing anti-Fascists in Paris, he shows his 
ignorance of these facts. And this in 
spite of his mentioning, in other dis- 
satches, some of Carlo’s 
Evid ntly 


far-reaching 
-Fascist Mr. 
atthews knows nothing of the unin- 
terrupted and tireless activity of this 


activities. 


sworn enemy of Mussolini's regime. 
By a cruel fate Nello, my other son, 
was with his brother at Bagnoles-de- 
Orne on the fateful day, making one 
of his rare visits. Nello had already 
endured prison and the concentration 
! 


camp in Italy for his unshakable anti- 


fascism. He had wished to remain in 


such 

nness and 

nity With- 

out takin an active part in politics 
1, 


imple 
ny : 
under the daily menace. 


as his brothe 1¢ fulfilled his moral 
id Mussolini feared him. They 


1 


noble figures and fate gave 


mission al 
were two 
them the same end. 

AMELIA ROSSELLI 


Larchmont, N. Y., October 13 


Germans and Nazis 
Dear 


expressed 


weeks 
that 


Sirs: Some ago you 
the German 
“equate” senti- 
hysical resistance as the 
French maguis and the Slovaks have 
done, and you ask, as Argus did in the 
same issue, why the lower ranks of the 
army do not surrender as readily as theie 
hopeless situation would prompt them 
to do. You and Argus are no doubt cor 
rect in ass menace of the 
S.S. and the Gestapo is not a sufficient 
reason for the inactivity of the German 


surprise 
underground does not 


ment with { 


1 


uming that the 


underground and the continued fighting 
of the German There is an- 
reason, however, which you fail to 


soldiers 
other 
see: the underground movements in 


the occupied countries have one great 
tivities, namely, the 


uture, while the 


incentive for their a 
mromice of a better f 


Nazis in Germany very likely lack 
his incentive. It is probable that they 
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f ora 
A big ears 


1 Little ones have 
& Where girls 


most (two words, 2 ar 


10 Con { 
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ir stockings 
d 4) 


we t 
iratively late 
isteful (two words, 


h undefiled” 


wry 


your clue 


ome home to 


pronune- 


he will un- 

their heads to- 
ph 1) 

(anag.) 

where sorters may be found 

( , they knew 

of everything and the value 

tiwo words, 3 and 4) 
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beth 


7 Between ourselves, this is----- 


Red tints are harsh 

Small room, and very stuffy before 

tea 

Licht ope. 

are repre 

The knu 

Has tl} 

cies ? 

20 “Kind hearts are 
And sit t 

(Tennyso 

He prefers to eat in other people’s 

honses 

Dry 
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in which eight baronets 
ited by their ghosts 
end of England 

rl comimunistic tenden- 


more than coronets, 


blood” 


an American 
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The NATION 
are not only without hope for a bette 
future but actually fear that their su; 
ing will not come to an end 
arrival of the victors. If they hear 

td ns of the UNRRA, 


mecCint’ Cec! 
commenta 


, “ge 
rear wh 
near wnat 


1g, they may feel that their 


Our news 


are not unfounded. 

You regretfully note that the d 
cratic German revolution will no 
of a ‘‘refusal of the Ge 


ople to commit mass suicide”’ 


the torm 
| é } 
sisung the Nazis, by desertions and sur. 
render. How can you be sure that 
render, your alternative to mass s 
mean mass suicide to ther 


docs not 
What have we done to assure a tol 
future to the potential revolutio 

in Germany and to those Germans who 
resisted the Nazis before we 

who suffered from the 
their neighbors did? We are distortin; 
history and disregarding obvious psy 
chological facts in order to justify out 
intention of dealing with the German 
people as if they were all Nazis 

KARL F. MUENZINGER 

Boulder, Colo., November 15 


Nazis 


Letters of Van Loon 


Dear Sirs: People are continually asking 
me, ‘When are you going to publish 
a collection of your husband's letters?” 
And then they frequently add, ‘I have 
one he wrote me in 19— which cer- 
tainly should be included.” 

I intend to publish a collection of 
letters as soon as I can get one toget! 
And so I am making this appeal 
the many friends of Hendrik 
van Loon who have received and 
letters from him to lend them 
for the purposes of this book. 

Please send them or copies of 
to me at my home, Nieuw Veer 
Greenwich, Connecticut. I wil! 
great care of them and return th 
as soon as possible to the owner 

HELEN VAN Lé 
(Mrs. Hendrick Willem van Li 


Old Greenwich, Conn., November 15 


One Man’s Poll 


Dear Sirs: Speaking of polls, my 
umn, The World Goes On, in the 


deen, Mississippi, Examiner, pr 


! 
forty-seven states right, missing only 
Ohio. It has only missed two states 19 
three elections. Of course, I read the 
right periodicals! 


Aberdeen, Miss., November 24 








